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THREE VIEWS ON 


REVELATION AND LAW 


ZVI E. KURZWEIL 


I’ his polemic essay against the Swiss 

psychologist C. G. Jung, Buber ex- 
pounds his theory of revelation in the 
following words: “It must be mentioned 
here, for the sake of full clarity, that 
my own belief in revelation, which is not 
mixed up with any ‘orthodoxy’, does not 
mean that I believe that finished state- 
ments about God were handed down 
from Heaven to earth. Rather it means 
that the human substance is melted by 
the spiritual fire which visits it, and 
there now breaks forth from it a word, 
a statement, which is human in its mean- 
ing and form, human conception and 
human speech, and yet witnesses to Him, 
who stimulated it and to His will. We 
are revealed to ourselves—and cannot ex- 
press it otherwise than as something 
revealed.”? 

In this statement, Buber clearly rejects 
the traditional interpretation of revela- 
tion as the transmission to man of Di- 
vine statements about God and the right 
conduct of man. The metaphor of “the 





1 Eclipse of God, p. 135. 
———————————— SESS 


The starting point, as well as the point of 
perennial return of Jewish theology, past and 
present, is the doctrine of Torah M’Sinai. 
Here, Dr. Kurzweil submits to exposition and 
analysis three modern interpretations of that 
doctrine, those of Buber, Rosenzweig and Rosen- 
heim, respectively. In broad terms, these afford 
the basis, consciously or unconsciously, of the 
current tri-partite denominations of contem. 
porary Jewish religion. 


human substances being melted by the 
spiritual fire which visits it’’ constitutes 
an attempt to express in human lan- 
guage those physiological and _ psycho- 
logical changes occurring in man when 
“visited” by God, which are fully de- 
scribed in books such as James’ The 
Varieties of Religious Experience. Fin- 
ally, we note that according to Buber 
the result of that Divine “visitation” is 
a word or a statement which is human 
in its meaning and form and, therefore, 
cannot claim any infallible authority 
over any other ways of apprehending 
truth. The mere fact of the human trans- 
mission of the word of God is of very 
great importance. Elsewhere, Buber un- 
derscores this point when he says that 
“ever there clings to the word com- 
manded a trace of the present character 
of human speech’’*. In other words: reve- 
lation itself is a Divine phenomenon wit- 
nessing to the presence of God who 
“visits” man, but the content of revela- 
tion, the message or “word” evinced by 
it, bears an essentially human character. 

In this passage, Buber characterizes 
revelation as an individual phenomenon 
in the sense of what is generally termed 
in theological literature, religious experi- 
ence. Elsewhere in his writings the term 
revelation seems to denote the revela- 





2 ‘Immer haftet am gebietenden Wort die 
Gegenwartsspur des Sprechens.’ viz. Simon: 


Buber and Jewish Faith’ in IYYUN, January 
1958. 
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tion on Mount Sinai, for he bases the 
faith of Judaism on “the threefold cord 
of Creation, Revelation and Redemp- 
tion’? and, in that context, Revelation 
seems to mean the Divine Revelation on 
Mount Sinai, whose aim it was “to lay 
a message upon the whole man”. He 
says: ‘There is... one important subject 
within the sphere of Judaism about 
which I do not feel myself called upon 
to speak, and that is ‘the Law’. My point 
of view with regard to this subject di- 
verges widely from that which has been 
handed down to us; it is not without 
its basis of law, but neither is it entirely 
based on law. For this reason I should 
neither attempt to present tradition, nor 
substitute my own personal standpoint 
for the information you have desired of 
me. Besides, the problem of the law 
does not seem to me to belong at all 
to the subject with which I have to deal. 
It would be a different thing were it 
my duty to present to you the teaching 
of Judaism. For Judaism comes from 
Sinai; it is the teaching of Moses. But 
the soul of Judaism was before Sinai; 
it is the soul which drew near on Sinai, 
and there received what it did receive; 
it is older than Moses; it is of the Pat- 
riarchs, a soul of Abraham, or more 
truly as it concerns the product of a 
primordial age, it is a soul of Jacob. 
The law joined itself to it, and it can- 
not henceforth ever again be understood 
outside of it, but it, itself, is not of 
the law’’*. 

This passage from Mamre is extremely 
interesting. Like the one quoted pre- 
viously, it contains a frank rejection of 
traditional Judaism (“My point of view 
diverges widely from that which has been 
handed down to us”). On the other 





8 Mamre, p. 14. 
4 Opus Cit. 18, 19. 


hand, it reflects belief in the Revelation 
of Sinai. (“The teaching of Judaism 
comes from Sinai’). What distinguishes 
Buber’s standpoint from that of tradi- 
tional Judaism is his attitude to the Law. 

Whereas traditional Judaism admits 
of no differentiation between the Juda- 
ism of the Patriarchs and that of Sinai, in 
fact according to the Talmud, the Pat- 
riarchs anticipated and actually kept all 
the Commandments of the Torah, Buber 
discerns an essential difference between 
these two expressions of Judaism. The 
teaching of Judaism comes from Sinai. 
It is essentially Law. However, the “soul” 
of Judaism is the Abrahamistic Judaism, 
or the Judaism of the Patriarchs to 
which later the Law joined itself. This 
Abrahamistic Buber 
points out later, mainly characterized 
by faith. It is said of Abraham: “And 
he believed in the Lord and its omission 


Judaism is, as 


was counted to him as righteousness’. 
Buber accepts Franz Baader’s characteri- 
zation of faith “as pledge, that is, as a 
tying of oneself, a betrothing of oneself, 
an entering into a covenant’. This faith, 
then, is the “soul” of Judaism. The Pat- 
riarchs seek God and they find him and 
place themselves into a direct relation- 
ship to Him. Thus the “dialogic” situa- 
tion between God and man is created, 
crowned by faith in the sense of trust, 
fealty and betrothal, and this relation- 
ship is formally acknowledged by the 
covenant and outwardly symbolized by 
a number of laws which epitomize the 
covenant. Sinaitic Judaism, however, is 
marked by a predominance of Law over 
faith. This Law is, “a hard protecting 
shell’, it endows the soul with the at- 
tribute of gives the 
chosen people enhanced power of en- 


permanency, it 


durance. 


There are, however, other passages 
in Buber’s writings which witness to a 
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fuller appreciation of the Law on the 
part of the writer and indicate an inter- 
pretation of the Law clearly transcend- 
ing that of the “protective” function. 
the giving of the Law at Sinai’, 
says Buber, “is properly understood as 
the body of rules which the Divine Ruler 
conferred upon His people in the hour 
of His ascension to the throne’. All the 
prescriptions of this body of rules, both 
the ritual and the ethical, are intended 
to lead themselves into the 
sphere of the “holy”. The people's goal 
was set not by their being bidden to 
become a “good” people, but a “holy” 
one. Thus, every moral demand is set 


beyond 


forth as one that shall raise man, the 
human people, to the sphere where the 
ethical merges into the religious, or 
rather where the difference between the 
ethical and the religious is suspended in 
the breathing space of the Divine. This 
is expressed with unsurpassable clarity 
in the reason given for the goal that 
is set. Israel shall become “holy”, “for I 
am holy”. The imitation of God by man, 
the “following in His way’, can be ful- 
filled naturally only in those divine at- 
tributes turned the human 
ethos, in justice and love, and all the 
attributes are transparent into the Holli- 
ness above the attributes, to be repro- 
duced in the radically different human 
dimension”. In this passage, Buber finds 
the Law eminently meaningful inasmuch 
as it is intended to make the Jewish 
people a “holy” nation. It is to be noted 
that in this passage, Buber attaches to 
the ritual law the same importance as 
to the ethical, because both reach out 
beyond themselves and merge in the 
sphere of the “holy”. 

Following the teaching of the Hebrew 
prophets, Buber stresses the importance 


towards 





5 Eclipse of God, p. 104, 105. 


of faith as the basis of Law. The fulfill- 
ment of Law is meaningful and legiti- 
mate only if carried out “with a full in- 
tention of faith”. This point is brought 
out clearly in Buber’s polemic with 
Pauline theology. “The Pauline and 
Paulinistic theology depreciated works 
for the sake of faith. It left undeveloped 
that which bound the two together, the 
demand for intention of faith, intention 
of work out of faith, the demand which 
underlays the proclamation of that 
which is pleasing to God, from the first 
Biblical prophets to the Sermon on the 
Mount’, 

The question arising here is that of 
defining the nature of faith that makes 
the fulfillment of the Divine command- 
ments meaningful and legitimate. Is 
it, according to Buber, merely faith in 
God, or does Buber imply faith in the 
Divine origin of the entire body of Law? 
Professor Ernst Simon, an eminent dis- 
ciple of Buber, argues (on the strength 
of a number of relevant passages from 
Buber’s writings) that “according to Bu- 
ber, a Jew has to be a Fundamentalist 
in order to feel justified to fulfill the 
Commandments and he must fulfill them 
all, he has to wear “the protective shell 
of the Law” complete as it is, i.e., he 
has to fulfill all the laws without ex- 
ception, if his observance is to be re- 
garded as legitimate from a religious 
point of view”. 

The reader will, not doubt, be sur- 
prised at such a conclusion, particularly 
in view of the fact that Buber, himself, 
is by no means a Fundamentalist and 
does not believe in “verbal inspiration”. 
Upon a close study of the passages 
quoted by Simon, in support of his 
rather surprising interpretation of Bu- 
ber, the present writer cannot help 


~ 


6 Opus cit., p. 106-7. 
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doubting whether they really prove the 
point he argues’. 

For the sake of fairness it must be ad- 
mitted that Simon, himself, expresses 
doubts as to whether the view put for- 
ward by him still represents Buber’s at- 
titude to-day. However this may be, it 
is one thing to believe that the Law is 
meaningful and quite another that it 
is binding, i.e., that it has to be obeyed 
irrespective of one’s faith. And here we 
have to come back again to Buber’s con- 
troversy with Jung mentioned at the 
beginning of this article. The point at 
issue between Buber and Jung is this: 
Is God merely an archtype of the human 
unconscious, that is to say a purely 
psychic phenomenon, or does He also 
exist outside the psyche of man? Buber 
takes the second, Jung the first view. 
Buber criticizes Jung for his overstep- 
ping the proper limits of psychology by 
making statements about the existence 
or non-existence of an extra-psychic be- 
ing. The only attitude that properly 
belongs to the science of psychology in 
this connection is a reasoned restraint. 
Jung does not exercise such a restraint 
when he expiains that God cannot exist 
independent of man. For, once again, 
if this is a statement about an arche- 
type called God, then the emphatic 
assurance that it is a psychic factor is 
certainly unnecessary. (What else could 
it be?) But if it is a statement about 
some extra-psychical Being which cor- 
responds to this factor, namely the state- 
ment that no such Being exists, then we 





7 Simon quotes the following passage from 
‘Reden’ (Der heilige Weg), p. 183: “We respect 
the law, that protective armour of our people 
which was forged by forces deserving respect; 
we respect everyone who goes forth with us . 
to the battlefield out of full trust that the Lord 
himself has clad His people in this coat of 
armour as it is... .” 


have here instead of the indicated re- 
straint, an illicit overstepping of boun- 
daries®. 

Buber’s criticism of Jung seems cogent 
enough, at least at first sight. Buber, 
himself, is not a scientist but a theo- 
logian and, therefore, he may be justified 
in seeing in revelation a phenomenon 
that witnesses “to Him who stimulated 
it and to His will’. What he asserts is 
the unshakeable “Existentialist” faith of 
the person who has a revelation in the 
extra-psychic existence of the Being who 
“visits” him. On the other hand, Buber 
regards the content of revelation i.e., 
the word, statement or message “breaking 
forth” from man as the result of the Di- 
vine visitation as impaired by the fact 
that it is human in its meaning and 
form, a human conception and human 
speech. Here we note a serious incon- 
sistency in Buber’s thought. If he relies 
on the Existentialist certainty of man’s 
faith in the existence of an extra-psychic 
Being, why does he exclude from this 
certainty the word or message breaking 
forth from man? Buber answers that 
this message is delivered in human 
speech. To this we may reply that revela- 
tion, too, is a psychic and, therefore, 
human phenomenon. If the human fac- 
tor in revelation impairs its content, it 
invalidates the whole phenomenon and 
Jung's attitude appears more consistent. 


I] 


Franz Rosenzweig’s theory of revela- 
tion finds its full expression in the sec- 





8 The second passage is from Haruach Ve- 
hametziuth, p. 1920: ‘I shall not touch a man 
who faithfully believes in the full content . of 
the written and oral Torah.’ From the fact 
that Buber expresses respect for the fully ob- 
servant Jew it does not follow (non sequitur) 
that Fundamentalism is the only precondition 
for keeping the Law. 
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ond volume of his Star of Redemption 
where revelation is conceived of as the 
meeting point between God and man, 
on one hand, and as the continuation 
of creation, which may also be regarded 
as revelation, on the other hand. In the 
beginning God reveals Himself in the 
powerful deeds of His creative acts, but 
immediately withdraws behind the nat- 
ural laws of His creation. Now prompted 
by His love to man, He reveals Him- 
self once more, this time in a revelation 
proper, i.e., in a revelation which is 
‘nothing else but revelation’. In Rosen- 
zweig’s own words: “Here begins that 
completion of the Divine revelation 
which had only started in the acts of 
creation. ... In order to reafhrm His 
actual existence which was in danger of 
being lost (by man) in consequence of 
His being hidden, His first revelation 
in the infiniteness of creative deeds was 
not sufficient; there was the danger of 
His remaining the mere “origin” of cre- 
ation and thus a hidden God which he 
had ceased to be by virtue of creation. 
Something else than mere creative power 
must come out of the dark of His hidden- 
ness; something in which the immensity 
of creative deeds becomes visibly dis- 
played, lest God withdraw again behind 
His deeds into the unknown’. 

This passage from The Star of Re- 
demption seems to disprove Professor 
Bergman's interpretation of Rosen- 
zweig’s philosophy of revelation. Accord- 
ing to Bergman", Rosenzweig’s concep- 
tion of revelation is identical with per- 
sonal revelation or “mystical experience”, 
such as Pascal refers to in his wonderful 
prayer known as “the Memorial”. The 





% Der Erloesung, pp. 93-4. 

10 ‘Revelation, Prayer and Redemption in the 
Teaching of Franz Rosenzweig,’ p. 43-4, Beth 
Hillel Publication: On Franz Rosenzweig, The 
Magne: Press). 


very juxtaposition of creation and reve- 
lation in the above quoted passage, the 
fact that Rosenzweig sees in revelation 
the continuation of creation suggests 
that he had in mind a more spectacular 
phenomenon such as the Revelation of 
God on Mount Sinai and not revelation 
as a phenomenon of the individual 
psyche. Moreover, it is as we have said, 
God's love for man that prompts Him 
to reappear from behind “the infiniteness 
of His creative deeds” and reveal Himself 
to man once more. It does not seem 
plausible, within the context of Rosen- 
zweig’s thought, to interpret “revelation 
proper” as the revelation of God to those 
individuals, who, like Pascal, are sure 
of having been “visited” by Him. God's 
love for man is universal. It seems more 
likely that Rosenzweig had in mind the 
Sinaitic Revelation whose content was 
transmitted by the Jewish people to the 
whole of mankind. 

Rosenzweig’s attitude to the Law, as . 
the content of revelation, is extremely 
intricate and difficult to define. He af- 
firms the election of Israel and, there- 
fore, fully accepts the implications of 
the blessing ‘who hast chosen us from 
all peoples and hast given us Thy 
Torah’. His spiritual development led 
him to the acceptance of the Law as a 
whole, that is to say he asserted and 
understood its raison d’étre, (on grounds 
similar to those adduced by Buber), but 
on the other hand, he did not find it 
possible to accept a number of specific 
mitzvot which remained ‘alien’ ‘to him’™ 
In his later years he came, in actual re- 
ligious observance, very near to tradi- 
tional Judaism. ‘An outsider looking on 
at the observance of the Sabbath in 





11 ‘Grade zum Ganzen hat uns unser Weg 
wieder gefiihrt, aber das Einzelne suchen wir.’ 
Franz Rosenzweig: Briefe, p. 521. 
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Franz Rosenzweig’s home, with prayer, 
benediction, song and scrupulous ab- 
stinence from all proscribed manner of 
work, would expect to find a strictly 
Orthodox Jew’!”, but this fact must not 
blind us to the profound difference 
between his attitude to the Law and that 
of Orthodoxy. Like Buber, Rosenzweig 
did not believe in revelation in the sense 
of “verbal inspiration”. In a letter to 
Jacob Rosenheim he says: “Where we 
differ from Orthodoxy is in our reluc- 
tance to draw from our belief in the 
holiness or uniqueness of the Torah and 
in its character of revelation, any con- 
clusions as to its literary genesis and 
the philological value of the text as it 
has come down to us. If all of Well- 
hausen’s theories were correct and the 
Samaritans really had the better text, 
our faith would not be shaken in the 
least. This is the profound difference 
between you (Orthodoxy) and us—a dif- 
ference which, it seems to me, may be 
bridged by mutual esteem, but not by 
understanding”; and he continues in the 
same letter: “For us, too, the Torah is 
the work of one spirit; we do not know 
who its author was; we cannot believe 
that it was Moses. Whosoever it was and 
whatever sources he may have used, he 
was our teacher and his theology is our 
teaching’’!4 

From these presuppositions there fol- 
low important consequences for Rosen- 
zweig’s attitude to religious observance. 
According to Rosenzweig, Judaism con- 
tains, strictly speaking, no laws but 
merely precepts (Gebote), i.e., mitzvot, 
which should be freely adopted, chosen 
and ‘blessed’. The ultimate decision as 
to the acceptance or non-acceptance of 





12 Nahum N. Glatzer: Franz Rosenzweig, 
p. IX-X. 
18 Briefe, p. 582. 


Mitzvoth rests with the individual and 
the only criterion is “the choice of abil- 
ity” (die Auswahl des Kennens), that is, 
the inner readiness of the individual to 
choose the precept and “bless” it. As time 
went on, Rosenzweig’s own readiness to 
freely embrace the mitzvot of the Torah 
grew steadily. Once when asked whether 
he was “laying tefilin” he answered “not 
yet” which, of course, implied ‘‘but soon 
I will’. In fact, he wrote down in his 
diary the date when he started “laying 
tefilin’”. He loved the Talmud and was 
emotionally disposed to embrace the Law 
in toto. He intended to write a book 
about the mitzvot of Judaism, but did 
not live long enough to be able to carry 
out this plan. His attitude to Judaism 
was very much that of a ba’al teshuva, 
and this is the reason why representa- 
tives of Orthodoxy saw in him the re- 
incarnation of Rabbi Meir, whereas 
Buber appeared to them—quite injustly 
—as Elisha be Abuya.™ In actual fact, 
the difference between his attitude to the 
Law and that of Buber is practical and 
temperamental rather than theological. 

It cannot be denied that Rosenzweig’s 
attitude to the Law must lead to an ar- 
bitrary adoption or rejection of precepts 
on the part of the individual Jew. This 
may lead to chaos in matters of Jewish 
religious observance. Rosenzweig, him- 
self, faces this issue. In another letter 
to Jacob Rosenheim he says: ‘On one 
point, however, I may set your mind 
at ease. The danger of individualism 
exists only for the individual Jew, but 
not for the whole people. For the choice 
of Mitzvot according to one’s ability is 
made from the spiritual stock of the 
whole people, and only inability is in- 





14 Jacob Rosenheim in a series of articles 
in the Israelit, viz. ‘Briefe,’ footnote to page 521. 
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dividual’.15 In other words, what unites 
us all is the objective existence of the 
corpus of tradition, which is not im- 
paired by the individual's choice. 
Professor Bergmann offers another an- 
swer which seems to supplement that of 
Rosenzweig. He frankly admits the dan- 
ger of “religious anarchy” inherent in 
Rosenzweig’s teaching and says that 
there is no rational solution to this prob- 
lem. We can only trust in God that He 
will not allow us to disintegrate as a 
community. He who has promised us 
that “My words which I have put in try 
mouth shall not depart out of thy 
mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy 
seed, nor out of the mouth of thy seed’s 
seed from henceforth and for ever” will 
not allow us to become disunited.® 


Ill 


The traditional philosophy of revela- 
tion was very lucidly presented by Sam- 
son Raphael Hirsch. Like Yehuda Ha- 
levi, he based Judaism on the Sinaitic 
Revelation and accepted the Torah as 
revealed Law and as ‘real as Heaven 
and earth’, a Divine creation analogous 
to the very creation of nature itself. The 
twofold revelation of God, in nature and 
the Torah, is a conception underlying 
Jewish medieval philosophy, but Hirsch 
developed it further and gave it a rather 
incisive formulation. And this is what 
he says on the analogy between Torah 
and nature in the 18th of his Nineteen 
Letters about Judaism: 


‘Two revelations are open before us, 
nature—and Torah. In nature all phe- 
nomena stand before us as indisputa- 
ble facts, and we can only endeavour 
15 Ibid. p. 522. 


16 Hugo Bergmann in ‘On Franz Resenzweig,’ 
p- 52-3. 


a posteriort to ascertain the law of 
each and the connection of all... The 
right method is to verify our assump- 
tions by the known facts, and the 
highest attainable degree of certainty 
is to say, “The facts agree with our 
assumption” —that is, all observed phe- 
nomena can be explained according 
to our theory. A single contradictory 
phenomenon will make our theory 
untenable. We must, therefore, acquire 
all possible knowledge concerning the 
object of our investigation, and know 
it, if possible, in its totality. If, how- 
ever, all efforts should fail in disclos- 
ing the inner Law and connection of 
phenomena revealed to us as facts of 
nature, the facts remain, nevertheless, 
undeniable, and cannot be reasoned 
away. The same principles must be 
applied to the investigation of the To- 
rah. In the Torah, as in nature, God 
is the ultimate cause; in the Torah, 
as in nature, no fact may be denied, 
even though the reason and the con- 
nection may not be comprehended; as 
in nature, so in the Torah, the traces 
of Divine wisdom must ever be sought 
for. Its ordinances must be accepted 
in their entirety as undeniable phe- 
nomena, and must be studied in ac- 
cordance to their connection with each 
other, and the subject to which they 
relate. But as in nature, the phenom- 
ena are recognized as facts, though 
their cause and relation to each other 
may not be understood, and are in- 
dependent of our investigation, but 
rather the contrary is the case; in the 
same way the ordinances of the Torah 
must be Law for us, even if we do not 
comprehend the reason and the pur- 
pose of a single one’. 

Hirsch’s accentuation of obedience to 
the Law—even if we do not comprehend 
the reason and purpose of a single one of 
God's Commandments—reminds us of the 
Rabbinic saying: “Would that they for- 
got Me and kept my Commandments!” 

Professor Nathan Rottenstreich makes 
the following interesting comment on 
Hirsch’s attitude to the Law: 
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‘Hirsch thought it possible to save the 
(Judaic) legal order which is innately 
static and not easily altered, from the 
corrosive action of the historical proc- 
ess. The legal sphere is one where per- 
manent features are more prominent 
than transient ones, the enduring has 
sway over the mutable. The preference 
of the factor of the Law to that of 
doctrine and faith, reflects a certain 
conception of the essence of Judaism. 
Opposition to the subjectivisation of 
religion is formulated as the prefer- 
ence of the objective panoply of Jew- 
ish Law, and preference for Jewish 
Law reflects a tendency to withdraw 
the true essence of Judaism from the 
historical process, posing it incontra- 
vertibly as Divinely revealed and an 
eternal statute’.'* 


It must be admitted that Hirsch’s 
analogy between Torah and nature is 
part of our spiritual heritage. It is im- 
plicit in Psalm 19 where immediately 
after “The heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament showeth His 
handiwork’ follows: “The teaching of 
the Lord is perfect . . . the precepts of 
the Lord are right’. The same concep- 
tion is embodied in our Prayer Book, 
where immediately after the blessing 
‘Who formest light and createst dark- 
ness. .. . How manifold are Thy works, 
O Lord, In wisdom hast thou made them 
all’, there follows the Ahavah prayer 
with ‘Enlighten our eyes in Thy Torah 
and let our hearts cleave to Thy Com- 
mandments. .. .’ 

The weak point in Hirsch’s concep- 
tion of revelation and Law is the dog: 
matism inherent in it; it may rightly be 
asked whether he has not “overstretched” 
the points of comparison between To- 





17 Jewish Thought in Modern Times, Vol. 1, 
p. 115. 


rah and nature. Already his contempor- 
ary and former friend, Abraham Geiger, 
took issue with Hirsch on this point.'* 

In his critical survey of Samson Raph- 
ael Hirsch’s Nineteen Letters, Geiger re- 
jects vehemently the analogy of Torah 
and nature. Hirsch surely cannot serious- 
ly believe, writes Geiger, that his apo- 
dictic statement that Torah is as immu- 
table as Heaven and earth, expresses an 
alternative theory to the historical proof. 
In this way, all religions could attribute 
absolute authority to the books on which 
they base their ideas, such as the Koran 
and the New Testament. How can one 
compare Torah to nature when the lat- 
ter is a lofty and incomprehensible crea- 
tion which cannot be examined exhaus- 
tively, whose beginning and end are dif- 
ficult to grasp and which stands above 
the powers of man? On the other hand, 
Torah is a book intended solely for us 
and is subjected to the historical proc- 
ess; its age can be estimated accurately. 
Geiger concludes this paragraph of crit- 
icism with the words: “For goodness’ 
sake, what an error have we here: May 
God save Israel from such a spirit!” 

The three philosophies of revelation 
presented in this paper are somewhat re- 
lated to, though not quite identical with 
the doctrinal foundations of the three 
main streams in present-day Judaism: 
Liberal, Conservative and Orthodox. 
The critical presentation of all three 
should bring home to the reader the ur- 
gent need of further thought on this 
important subject. And by the way, it 
is interesting to note that all the three 
theories were developed by the religious 
genius of German Jewry. 





18 Abraham Geiger, Leben und Lebenswerk, 
Ludwig Geiger, Berlin 1910, p. 293. 





GOD, SATAN AND ATONEMENT 


JOSEPH H. GOLNER 


, purpose of this paper is to trace 

the development! of man in the 
light of certain Jewish legends which 
relate to the Jewish High Holy Days, 
namely, New Year’s Day and The Day 
of Atonement.? 

Individual and collective man experi- 
ences two principal stages of develop- 
ment in the course of his growing up. 

The first stage, which may be called 
the struggle with Satan, is perhaps sym- 
bolically represented in the Biblical ac- 
count of the fall of man in the Garden 
of Eden. This represents the time of 
man’s life when he experiences the 
shock of a strange new world. He is 
then beset by many internal fears which 
in his imagination take on the form 





1 This paper is based in part on psychoan- 
alytic theory as developed by Melanie Klein. 
See Klein, M. and others Developments in Psy- 
choanalysis. London: The Hogarth Press, 1952. 
The author is especially indebted to Dr. Rob- 
ert M. Ravven, of Brookline, Massachusetts, for 
his valuable suggestions. 

2 These legends are quoted from Ginzberg, 
L. The Legend of the Jews. Philadelphia: The 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 1909. 









Various psychoanalytical schools, notably that 
of Jung, have viewed legend and myth as the 
projection of man’s inner struggle to achieve 
independence and maturity. Here, the author 
traces the growth of man to spiritual matura- 
tion as reflected in Jewish legend. The perspec- 
tive reveals fresh and eternal meaning in other- 
wise obscure and exotic folklore. 


of terrible creatures who are intent on 
persecuting him. Man's fears and per- 
secutors disappear when his parents 
satisfy his various needs. For at this 
stage in his growth, man identifies his 
parents solely with their physical capa- 
city to fulfill his needs as if this were 
the essence of their whole persons. But 
man cannot always get what he needs 
or as much as he needs. As a result, he 
feels intense rage and resentment to- 
ward the very same parents who give 
him what he needs. In other words, man 
hates the very ones he loves. He is thus 
torn between powerful, conflicting feel- . 
igns of hate and love toward his parents. 
To solve his great dilemma, man splits 
his parents into good parents, whom he 
calls representatives of God, on the one 
hand, and bad parents, whom he re- 
cognizes as his old persecutors, whom 
he calls the representatives of Satan, 
on the other hand. Man says to himself: 
“It is the good parents, or representa- 
tives of God, who give me what I need; 
it is the bad parents, or representatives 
of Satan, who rob me of what I need.” 
As a result, man must destroy the rep- 
resentatives of Satan. And so man has 
created a vicious cycle from which he 
cannot escape. He becomes engaged in 
a great witch hunt. He seeks representa- 
tives of Satan, or Satanites, everywhere. 

The growing pains of man, the lim- 
ited perception of his parents, and his 
fears of the persecuting Satanites have 
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all been succinctly expressed in a legend 
which states that Adam was expelled 
from Paradise on New Year’s Day, the 
very day on which he had been created. 
The same Paradise which had been the 
unlimited source of man’s needs sud- 
denly becomes a persecuting angel who 
brandishes a flaming sword—at the very 
moment that man consumes the fruit 
of knowledge and life in an attempt to 
become omnipotent as God. 

To facilitate his search for Satanites 
as well as protect himself from his own 
destruction, man splits himself into two 
opposing parts or groups. He identifies 
himself with one and the Satanites with 
the other. Excluding his own group, 
man may identify the Satanites with 
one or a combination of various kinds 
of groups. “They are the Satanites” who 
rob him of what he needs and must be 
destroyed, as if their destruction would 
give him what he needs. Ironically, the 
Satanites whom man seeks to destroy 
include his own group. For man in turn 
becomes a Satanite for all those whom 
he calls Satanites. 

Such a situation seems to be described 
in the legend which depicts Haman’s 
great fright of the Jews of Persia. 
Haman complains to his king: “On the 
New Year the Jews go to the synagogue, 
read out of their books, translate pieces 
from the writings of their prophets, 
curse our king, execrate our government 
and blow the trumpet saying ‘On this 
day of memorial may we be remembered 
unto good and our enemies unto evil.’ ’* 

Haman makes an even stronger de- 
nunciation concerning the Jews’ activi- 
ties on Yom Kippur: “On the ninth 
day of... [Tishri]... they slaughter 
cattle, geese and poultry, they eat and 
drink and indulge in dainties—they and 





3% Ibid, Vol. 5, p. 107. 
4 Ibid, Vol. 4, p. 404. 


their wives, their sons and their daugh- 
ters. But the tenth day of the same 
month, they call the Great Fast and all 
of them fast, they together with their 
wives, their sons and their daughters. 
Yea, they even torture their little chil- 
dren without mercy forcing them to 
abstain from food. They say ‘Oh, this 
day our sins are pardoned and are ad- 
ded to the sum of the sins committed 
by our enemies.’ They go to their syna- 
gogue, read from their books, translate 
from the writings of their Prophets, 
curse our king and execrate our gov- 
ernment saying: ‘May this empire be 
wiped off from the face of the earth like 
unto our sins.’ They supplicate and pray 
that the king may die and his rule 
may be made to cease.”’5 

The Jews of Persia must have become 
Satanites for Haman at the very moment 
that Haman became a Satanite for the 
Jews of Persia. But while Haman feared 
and attacked the Jews, he mostly feared 
their God, whom he must have viewed 
as Satan in contrast to the Persian God. 
It was as if man split God into two 
parts just as he split his parents—a 
“good” or true God on the one hand, 
and a “bad” God on the other, both 
Gods forever engaged in mortal combat. 
But Haman did more than split his 
God. He confused God with the physi- 
cal, external manifestations of worship 
alone, as if that were the entire mean- 
ing and essence of God. He thus set 
himself up as an idol before whom he 
forced the Jews to bow down. Like 
Adam before him, Haman fell into the 
error of wanting to be as God with 
omnipotent powers including the power 
to destroy those who would challenge 
the divinity that he had usurped. 

In like manner did a king of ancient 





5 Ibid, Vol. 4, p. 405. 
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Canaan attempt to murder the patriarch 
of the Jewish people because he dared 
to challenge the king’s right to set up 
idols. ‘““God forgives Israel’s sins on New 
Year,” so cites the legend, ‘on account 
of the merit of Abraham who was will- 
ing to be burned in the furnace of 
fire by Nimrod in order to sanctify God’s 
name.’’6 

The search for Satanites and the 
emergence of polytheism, idol worship 
and murder chiefly characterize man’s 
first stage of emotional development. 


II 


The second stage of man’s develop- 
ment is called atonement and gradually 
replaces the first stage of his develop- 
ment. The transition is not easy and 
our neat and calm formulation belies 
what actually happens. The real situa- 
tion might be more accurately rep- 
resented by a legend which portrays a 
great combat between Israel and Satan. 
Satan calls upon the earth, the heaven 
and the heavenly bodies to support his 
accusations against Israel on the New 
Year, the day on which God sits down 
to judge the whole Universe. However 
Satan can only produce one witness 
on that day, the sun, because the moon 
is invisible at that time. When Satan 
reappears with the necessary second 
witness ten days later, on the Day of 
Atonment, God tells him that Israel 
have repented of their sins during the 
ten days of penitence and He has there- 
fore pardoned them. According to an- 
other version of this legend, while Satan 
is searching for more sins, God removes 
the sins from the balance in which good 
and evil deeds are weighed.? The 
strength of Satan, the threat of destruc- 





6 Ibid, Vol. 5, p. 252. 
7 Ibid, Vol. 5, p. 38. 


tion by the combined forces of nature, 
the righteousness of Israel and God's 
intervention on the side of the good— 
all this might well symbolize man’s in- 
ternal emotional upheaval as he strug- 
gles to enter his second stage of emo- 
tional development. 

The stage of atonement is character- 
ized by man’s ability to bring together 
his conflicting feelings of love and hate 
toward his parents. He no longer splits 
them into good parents, or gods, and 
bad parents, or representatives of Satan; 
but he sees them as unitary human 
figures. As a result, man feels guilty over 
what he feels he has done to his be- 
parents out of hate. For the 
child in man, the wish is the same as 
an act. It is as if man’s rage and resent- 
ment actually bring about the destruc- 
tion of his parents. Man feels badly. 
He wants to repair the damage that he 
has caused, to resurrect those whom he 
has destroyed. Man restores his parents 
by means of great sacrifices—he creates, © 
he works, he learns. Such restitution, 
according to one legend, consisted of 
the gold which God requested of Israel 
on the Day of Atonement, in order to 
adorn the Tabernacle as expiation for 
the gold used in making the Golden 
Calf. By means of sacrifice, therefore, 
man thus makes reparation for the 
damage which he feels he has caused 
to his beloved parents. 

Atonement, however, must be an on- 
going process and can only be halted 
at the cost of man’s regression to his 
first stage of development. The legends 
of Yom Kippur suggest that short-lived 
atonement results in what is called hy- 
pocrisy. Thus Elijah accuses the people 
of Nehardea of deflowering their virgins 
on the Day of Atonement.® In another 


loved 





8 Ibid, Vol. 3, p. 151. 
9 Ibid., Vol. 6, p. 335. 
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legend, Elijah aids the victim of a 
theft to regain his money from a man 
whom he trusted because of his ap- 
parent piety. The victim confronted his 
“pious” embezzler with the knowledge 
that he and his wife had eaten swine 
on the Day of Atonement.’® In still 
another legend we hear that on the Day 
of Atonement, King Joash killed Ze- 
charia, the high priest, for attempting 
to dissuade him from setting up an idol 
in the Temple."! A particularly terrify- 
ing image is presented in the legend 
which describes Moses’ visit to hell and 
the punishment of those who violate 
the spirit of Atonement: 


Then Moses saw the place called Tit 
ha-Yawen, in which the sinners stand 
in mud up to their navels, while the 
Angels of Destruction lash them with 
fiery chains and break their teeth 
with fiery stones, from morning until 
evening and during the night they 
make their teeth grow again to the 
length of a parasang only to break 
them anew the next morning. Nasar- 
giel, the angel of Hell, explained: 
“These are the sinners who ate car- 
rion and forbidden flesh, who lent 
their money at usury, who wrote the 
Name of God on amulets for Gentiles, 
who used false weights, who stole 
money from their fellow-Israelites, 
who ate forbidden fat and animals 
and reptiles that are an abomination 
and who drank blood.’’!” 


Exploitation, theft, idol-worship, mur- 
der and the return of man’s persecuting 
Satanites are the consequences of short- 
lived atonement, and all bear the fam- 
iliar features of man’s first stage of de- 
velopment. 

But continual atonement and sacrifice 
—creating, working, and _  learning— 
bring man’s parents back to life and 





10 Ibid, Vol. 6, pp. 327, 328. 
11 Ibid, Vol. 4, p. 259. 
12 Ibid, Vol. 2, p. 317. 


keep them forever with him—not in 
their physical or human form, but in 
their values, aspirations, and ideas. In 
like manner did the Jews of Hebron 
bring back their ancestor according to 
the following legend: 


Once upon a time some Jews lived 
in Hebron, few in number, but pious 
and good, and particularly hospitable. 
When strangers came to the cave of 
Machpelah to pray there, the in- 
habitants of the place fairly quarreled 
with each other for the privilege of 
entertaining the guest, and the one 
who carried off the victory rejoiced 
as though he had found great spoil. 
On the eve of the Day of Atonement, 
it apeared that in spite of all their 
efforts, the dwellers at Hebron could 
not secure the tenth man needed for 
public Divine Service and they feared 
they would have none on the holy 
day. Toward evening when the sun 
was about to sink, they descried an 
old man with silver white beard, 
bearing a sack upon his shoulder, 
his raiment tattered, and his feet 
badly swollen from much walking. 
They ran to meet him, took him to 
one of the houses, gave him food and 
drink, and after supplying him with 
new white garments, they all together 
went to the synagogue for worship. 
Asked what his name was, the stranger 
replied Abraham. 

At the end of the fast, the residents 
of Hebron cast lots for the privilege 
of entertaining the guest. Fortune 
favored the beadle who, the envy of 
the rest, bore his guest away to his 
house. On the way he suddenly dis- 
appeared and the beadle could not 
find him anywhere. In vain all the 
Jews of the place went on a quest for 
him. Their sleepless night spent in 
searching had no result. The stranger 
could not be found. But no sooner 
had the beadle lain down, toward 


morning, weary and anxious to snatch 
some sleep, than he saw the lost guest 
before him, his face luminous as 
lightning, and his garments magni- 
ficent and studded with gems radiant 
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as the sun. Before the beadle, stun- 
ned by fright, could open his mouth, 
the stranger spoke, and said: “I am 
Abraham the Hebrew, your ancestor 
who rests here in the cave of Mach- 
pelah. When I saw how grieved you 
were at not having the number of 
men prescribed for a public service, 
{ came forth to you. Have no fear! 
Rejoice and be merry of heart.”?® 


The people of Hebron resurrected 
Abraham not in his physical person but 
in the form of hospitality and kindness 
to strangers for which he was so famous. 

However, reparation and restoration 
are difficult and slow. Atonement, re- 
conciliation, forgiveness are not always 
possible, for the days of man’s parents 
are limited. Thus in one legend we may 
experience the grief of Jacob as he pre- 
pares to deceive his dying father. It is 
difficult for his conscience to be soothed 
by his mother’s assurance that her mar- 
riage contract entitled her to two kids 
daily. ““These two kids,” she said, “will 
bring good unto thee, the blessing of 
thy father, and they will bring good 
unto thy children, for two kids will be 
the atoning sacrifice offered on the Day 
of Atonement.”"* Nor would we sup- 
pose that the children of Jacob would 
be any more consolable after deceiving 
their aging father—notwithstanding the 
pledge contained in the legend that 
because “Jacob received the tidings of 
his son’s death on the seventh month, 
Tishri, and on the tenth day of the 
month... therefore the children of 
Israel are bidden to weep and afflict 
their souls on this day.” It is hard to 
imagine that their conscience would be 
soothed by the knowledge that “on this 
day the sin offering of atonement shall 
be a kid of the goats, because the sons 
of Jacob transgressed with a kid, in 

18 Ibid, Vol. 1, p. 307. 

14 Ibid, Vol. 1, p. 331. 





the blood of which they dipped Joseph's 
coat and thus brought sorrow upon 
Jacob.”"*5 

The task of reunion, acceptance and 
atonement cannot always be assigned to 
man’s parents and must be therefore 
left in the hands of another power who 
is not bound by the bonds of humanity 
but is in fact its creator, the master of 
life and death whom man calls God. 
Thus God assures Adam in one legend 
that he would be the prototype of his 
children. “As thou hast been judged by 
Me on this day and absolved, so thy 
children, Israel, shall be judged by Me 
on this New Year’s Day and they shall 
be absolved.”2® But the great, concrete 
proof of God’s reunion and reconcilia- 
tion with man is the Sign of the Co- 
venant, which God made with Abra- 
ham, who, according to legend, was 
circumcized on the Day of Atonement.!? 

God is the one who will accept man 
no matter how painful his suffering, . 
how slow his growth. A particularly 
moving description of such acceptance 
can be seen in the following legend: 
“The day on which God showed Him- 
self merciful to Moses and to his people 
was the tenth day of Tishri, the day 
on which Moses was to receive the 
tables of the law from God for the 
second time, and all Israel spent it 
amid prayer and fasting, that the evil 
spirit might not again lead them astray. 
Their ardent tears and exhortations 
joined with those of Moses, reached 
Heaven, so that God took pity upon 
them and said to them: ‘My children 
I swear by my lofty name that these 
tears shall be tears of rejoicing for you; 
that this day shall be a day of pardon, 
of forgiveness and of the cancelling of 





15 Ibid, Vvl. 2, p. 27. 
16 Ibid, Vol. 1, p. 82. 
IT Ibid, Vol. 1, p. 240. 
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sins for you, for your children and 
your children’s children to the end of 
all generations.’ ’’*§ 

With the unification of man’s parents 
and atonement comes the great dis- 
covery of monotheism. For the exit of 
the Satanites makes way for the arrival 
of God in the heart of man. The change 
of occupants is effectively described in 
the following legend which notes that 
the ceremonies that Aaron and the other 
priests performed on the Day of Atone- 
ment before entering the Holy of Holies 
were symbolic of the Three Patriarchs, 
their four wives and the twelve tribes. 
“Only by depending upon the merits 
of these pious men and women might 
the high priest venture to enter the 
Holy of Holies without having to fear 
the [destructive] angels that filled this 
space. These were obliged to retreat 
upon the entrance of the high priest, 
and even Satan had to flee whenever 
he beheld the high priest, and did not 
dare to accuse Israel before God." 
Still another legend notes that on the 
Day of Atonement, Satan has no power 
to bring an accusation against Israel.” 

And if there are no Satanites there 
is no need to split man into parts or 
identify the Satanites with various kinds 
of groups. Man no longer need be 
singled out as a kind of scapegoat and 
object of the destructive search for 
Satanites. According to legend, man’s 
place has been taken by Azazel, who 
was “originally an angel, and once on 
the Day of Atonement, he accused Israel 
before God, saying: “Why hast Thou 
mercy on them when they provoke thee? 
Thou shouldst rather destroy them.’ 
And God replied: ‘If thou wouldst be 
among them (men) thou wouldst also 





18 Jbid, Vol. 3, pp. 138, 139, 140. 
19 Ibid, Vol. 3, p. 216. 
20 Ibid, Vol. 6, p. 58. 


sin.’ Azazel then requested to be tested. 
When, with God’s permission he de- 
scended on earth, the evil inclination 
overcame him and he fell a victim to 
Na’amah a_ very beautiful woman. 
Thereupon God said: ‘Since he sinned 
and cannot return to Heaven, he should 
remain in the desert until the end of 
time, so that he should close the mouths 
of the accusers; for they will be warned 
by his fate and will be silent.” On the 
Day of Atonement, therefore, the scape- 
goat is sent to the desert, the dwelling 
place of Azazel, in order to remind the 
accusers of his fate...” 

The Jewish God and the Persian God 
of Zoroaster now, too, become reunited. 
For in postulating the final predomin- 
ance of Ormuzd, the wise Lord who 
leads the forces of good, over Ahriman, 
who heads the hosts of Evil, Zoroastrian 
tradition coincides with Jewish tradi- 
tion in postulating God's triumph over 
Satan.** Unity is thus restored to man 
and God. The successful outcome of 
these identical struggles has been sym- 
bolically memorialized by the Purim 
holiday, which celebrates the victory 
of the Jews of Persia over Haman and 
his forces with the cooperation and ap- 
proval of the Persian king himself. As 
if to give added weight to the signi- 
ficance of this event, Jewish legend has 
raised Purim to the level of the Day of 
Atonement and honored its heroine. 
“Of all the festivals,” notes the legend, 
“only Purim and the Day of Atonement 
will be celebrated in the time to come. 
Esther risked her life for her people 
and as her reward a book of the Bible 
bears her name, and Scripture speaks 
of Israel as the people of Esther.’’** 





21 Ibid, Vol. 5, p. 171. 

22 Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. 12, p. 695. New 
York and London: Funk and Wagnals Co., 1906. 

23 Ginzberg, op. cit., Vol. 6, p. 481. 
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Again we note that our neat and calm 
formulation of the second stage of man’s 
development, atonement, belies the 
great suffering, anguish, and hard work 
that go on inside the mind of man 
as he struggles toward maturity. Perhaps 
some of this can be conveyed by the 
Biblical account of the sacrifice of Isaac, 
which according to legend occurred 
either on New Year on on the Day of 
Atonement.** In this account one can 
experience Abraham's anguish as he sets 
out to sacrifice his only beloved son to 
God. But the voice of God intervenes 
at the appropriate moment, provides 
another kind of sacrifice, effects the re- 
surrection of Isaac and brings about the 
reconciliation of father and son. Both 
Abraham and Isaac, according to legend, 
are commended by the New Year Serv- 
ice for their heroic struggle: “...in the 
liturgy (Zikronot in the Musaf for New 
Year) it is Isaac to whom credit is given, 
whereas medieval paitanim in _ their 
‘Akedas sing Abraham's praises.”’*° 

Sacrifice, atonement and monotheism 
thus mark the climax and fulfillment 
of man’s second and final stage of emo- 
tional development. 


Ill 


It is obvious that individual and col- 
lective man does not reach maturity 
without the help and love of his parents, 
teachers, and prophets. If man receives 
insufficient guidance he may never leave 
the first stage of his development at 
worst, or he may never fully experience 
the second stage of his development at 
best. Man thus becomes what has been 
called “estranged” from God. Perhaps 
no better description of the trials of 
estrangement can be found than in the 


24 Ibid, Vol. 5, p. 252. 
25 Ibid, Vol. 5, p. 249. 


sufferings of tragic Job, whom Satan— 
according to legend—accused on New 
Year’s Day: “Now Satan betook himself 
to God and prayed Him to put Job into 
his power, saying: ‘I went to and fro in 
the earth, and walked up and down in 
it and I saw no man as pious as Abra- 
ham. Thou didst promise him the whole 
land of Palestine and yet he did not 
take it in ill part that he had not so 
much as a burial place for Sarah. As 
for Job, it is true, I found none that 
loveth Thee as he does, but if Thou wilt 
put him into my hand, I shall succeed 
in turning his heart away from Thee.’ 
But God spake, ‘Satan, Satan, what 
hast thou a mind to do with my servant 
Job, like whom there is none in the 
earth?’ But Satan persisted in his re- 
quest touching Job and God granted it. 
He gave him full power over Job’s pos- 
sessions,’’6 

But if man can achieve reconciliation 
and atonement with God his reward is 
nothing less than victory over death it- 
self. ‘There is no greater demonstration 
of the triumph of life over death than 
the birth of new life, Thus New Year’s 
Day, according to legend, brought the 
promise of a child to three women: 
Sarah, Rachel, and the Shunammite 
woman. In the first instance, “Angels 
raised loud cry and spoke to God... 
‘It is just and fair that Sarah should be 
remembered and granted a_ child.’ 
These words of the angels, spoken on 
the New Year’s Day, when the fortunes 
of men are determined in Heaven for 
the whole year, bore result. Barely 
seven months later on the first day of 
Passover, Isaac was born.”27 In the sec- 
ond instance “all the wives of Jacob, 
Leah, Rachel, Zilpah and Bilhah, united 
their prayers with the prayer of Jacob, 





26 Ibid, Vol. 2, p. 233. 
27 Ibid, Vol. 1, p. 261. 
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and together they besought God to re- 
move the curse of barrenness from 
Rachel. On New Year’s Day, the day 
whereon God sits in judgment upon the 
inhabitants of the earth, He remem- 
bered Rachel and granted her a 
son ..."28 In the last instance we learn 
that “the day on which Elisha ‘pro- 
mised’ a child to the Shunammite woman 
was New Year, when God decides the 
fate of all men for the coming year.”° 





28 Ibid, Vol. 1, p. 368. 
29 Ibid, Vol. 6, p. 346. 


But the conquest of death reaches its 
climax in these short lines: “This day 
was now set,” says the legend concern- 
ing the tenth of Tishri, “for the annual 
Day of Atonement, without which the 
world could not exist and which will 
continue even in the future world when 
all other holidays will cease to be.’ 
Atonement, concludes Jewish legend, is 
the preserver of life and will continue 
to exist after life itself has ceased. And 
he who has atoned will live forever. 





80 Ibid, Vol. 3, pp. 138, 139, 140. 





CATHOLICISM IN AMERICA: 
THE EMERGING DIALOGUE 


MALCOLM L. DIAMOND 


I 


ae Catholicism is the most ab- 

sorbing religious phenomenon on 
the American scene. Groups such as 
Jehovah’s Witnesses and the Holiness 
sects may shock us because of their ex- 
cesses, but the Catholic Church fasci- 
nates because of its refusal to conform 
to an American religious pattern that 
it has itself been so instrumental in 
creating. It has taken the lead in estab- 
lishing religion, that is any form of 
theism, as a primary weapon in our 
warfare with atheistic Communism and 
it, more than any other group, is re- 
sponsible for the effort to designate 
secularism as crypto-Communism, or as 
a stage on the road to Communism. 
Yet it resolutely refuses to accept its 
allotted place as one of the three, equally 
legitimate, “religions of democracy,” 
(along with Protestantism and Juda- 
ism), and persists in its claim to be the 
one true faith, whose center is in Rome. 








While the current Presidential campaign, as 
anticipated, succeeded in again raising the 
Church-State issue—this time in its Catholic 
aspect—it is manifestly clear that the latter 
will long continue as a focus of tension, actual 
and potential, in American life. Here, Dr. 
Diamond presents the thesis that at least in 
some quarters Catholic doctrine on Church- 
State relationship shows significant signs of re- 
interpretation and accommodation to the cur- 
rent American normative principle of religious 
pluralism. 


Il 


It is singularly unfortunate that sober 
consideration of the relation of Roman 
Catholic teachings and practices to the 
underlying principles of American de- 
mocracy has been prejudiced by the 
wide circulation of Paul Blanshard’s 
American Freedom and Catholic Power 
which is one of the worst books dealing 
with the subject.1 The publicity at- 
tendant upon cancellation of the sub- 
scription of New York City public 
school libraries to the Nation, in which 
many of the chapters of the book ap- 
peared as articles, was as effective for 
promotion as the banning of a play in 
Boston. The unpleasant implications of 
this incident remain a legitimate con- 
cern of non-Catholic Americans, but 
this should not be permitted to obscure 
the fact that Blanshard’s study is thor- 
oughly biased against Catholicism and 
that the praise of it in many responsible 
non-Catholic quarters lends more sub- 
stance than we should like to Peter 
Vierick’s frequently quoted remark that 
“Catholic baiting is the anti-Semitism 
of the liberals.” 





1 American Freedom and Catholic Power, 2nd 
edition, revised and enlarged, (Boston: The 
Beacon Press, 1958). 

2 The Shame and Glory of the Intellectuals 
(Boston: The Beacon .Press, 1953), “Vignettes 
on Thin Ice”, p. 45; see also, “Stop Baiting 
Catholics: Plea by a Protestant”, pp. 228-231. 
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The interchanges between Blanshard 
and Catholic authors over the issues 
raised by his book have not, on the 
whole, been fruitful. His Catholic critics 
have usually focused on questions of 
fact and of Blanshard’s knowledge of 
Catholic teachings; here he 1s least 
vulnerable. The main fault of the book 
is that the context in which he sets his 
discussion is totally prejudicial. Father 
George F. Dunne, S. J]. has written a 
reply to Blanshard that gets at the heart 
of the matter. “There are”, he writes, 
“serious questions about Catholic atti- 
tudes and policies which need to be 
frankly and honestly discussed. The 
Catholic attitude on the question of the 
union of Church and State is one”. 
However, he notes, Blanshard has so 
poisoned the atmosphere that a healthy 
airing of the questions is extremely dif- 
ficult. What communication can be 
attained between Roman Catholics and 
Blanshard or anyone else who exhibits 
the sort of obtuseness he displays in 
talking about the horrible plight of 
Catholic teaching nuns who are so vastly 
underpaid and in suggesting unioniza- 
tion as a possible means of ameliorating 
their lot.4 A Catholic reading this must 
react in about the same way as a Jew 
would on reading that Christian Evan- 
gelists were planning a mission to the 
Williamsburg section of Brooklyn in 
order to liberate the Hasidim residing 
there from the burden of the Law. Mr. 
Blanshard is simply incapable of con- 
ceiving a genuinely religious vocation; 
that is why all aspects of Roman Catho- 
lic devotion strike him as sinister. What 
he could not do himself he cannot con- 





8 Religion and American Democracy, Pam- 
phiet (New York: The America Press, 1949) p. 4. 

4 Blanshard, op. cit., pp. 87£. Dunne, op. cit., 
p. 23. 


ceive of others doing unless they are 
dopes, or dupes of the hierarchy. 

Father Dunne elucidates the charac- 
ter of Blanshard’s book by quoting 
various passages and substituting “Jew- 
ish” for “Catholic” and 
‘hierarchy”. What emerges is an anti- 
Semitic tract for which Father Dunne 
apologizes, noting that he is ashamed 
to write this sort of thing even by way 
of illustration. However, for our pur- 
pose, it would be best to quote a Blan- 
shard text and allow the reader to form 
his own opinion of its tone: 


“rabbis” for 


The observer of any great Catholic 
spectacle in the United States is im- 
pressed with one thing—the evidence 
of the absolute rule of the clergy. The 
public adulation given to clerical 
leaders is without parallel in the 
Protestant churches. The great masses 
of Catholic people who line the 
streets during a Catholic spectacle may 
kneel before the Host or a statue of 
the Virgin Mary or the relic of a saint, 
but the actual focus of their worship- 
ful attention is more likely to be a 
gorgeously appareled cardinal with a 
red cloak three yards long. The 
genuflections of the faithful before 
the so-called princes of the Church, 
and even before simple bishops, an- 
noy and disturb non-Catholic Ameri- 
cans, who are likely to ask: “Is not 
such servility utterly contrary to the 
American tradition?” What good 
American ever kneels to any man? 
How did this medieval posturing 
ever get to the United States? This 
reaction to conspicuous medievalism 
is quite natural and justified.’ 


No Jew who has seen Christians mis- 
interpret the kissing of the Scrolls as 
evidence of an idolatrous attitude to- 
ward the Torah could be sanguine about 
Blanshard’s glib assumption that in 
kneeling before members of the _ hier- 
archy Catholics are idolatrously kneeling 





5 Blanshard, op. cit. p. 22, (my emphasis). 
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to men. The faithful of all religious 
have adopted many postures toward 
those aspects of reality that have in 
the teachings of their traditions been 
understood as symbols of the divine, 
and kneeling is far from being the most 
inappropriate of these postures. To be 
sure, some secularists regard a defiant 
shaking of the fist as the only proper 
posture toward ultimate reality. Blan- 
shard’s problem is that he equates this 
response, or a variant of it, with Ameri- 
canism and then proceeds in a way that 
implies that Americanism itself is an 
ultimate. Furthermore, he assumes that 
the visceral reactions of the non-Catho- 
lic “man in the street” constitute a 
sure guide as to what is truly American, 
an assumption that Mr. Blanshard would 
hardly be prepared to defend if the 
point at issue related to the Committee 
on un-American Activities. Leo Pfeffer, 
who is by no means an uncritical ob- 
server of the Roman Catholic Church, 
U. S. A., has presented the most effec- 
tive rebuke to this kind of chauvinism: 


An argument that a certain position 
on a public issue is bad because it is 
not American while the contrary posi- 
tion is good because it is American 
is in the nature of an appeal to preju- 
dice and hinders rather than aids free, 
enlightened choice... This appeal 
to nationalism and ancestor worship 
is particularly inappropriate in a na- 
tion whose entire population (except 
for a few surviving Redmen) is alien 
and whose culture and traditions are 
largely imported. Secular humanism, 
it should be remembered, is a direct 
descendent of the French Enlighten- 
ment and deism. Of all the competi- 
tors in the cultural arena, Catholicism 
has been the principle victim of 
chauvinism in cultural competition.® 


The fact that Catholicism in the United 


6 Creeds in Competition (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1958), pp. 162f. 


States has also been a primary force 
in encouraging this sort of chauvinism 
does not weaken the force of Pfeffer’s 
point, although it points up the in- 
genuousness involved in the cries of out- 
raged innocence with which some Catho- 
lic circles greeted Blanshard’s work. A 
prudent democratic society must take 
measures to safeguard itself against un- 
due pressures that may be exerted by 
groups within it that make absolute 
claims. This is the problem of Catholic 
power in contemporary America, the 
problem that such Catholic thinkers as 
Father Dunne admit is a real one; but 
what is gained by the conspiratorial 
overtones of Blanshard’s question, ““How 
did this medieval posturing ever get to 
the United States?” 


III 


Happily, in recent years, Catholic 
thinkers in America have shown a re- 
freshing willingness to engage in self- 
criticism while non-Catholics have set 
their within a 
framework that reveals some compre- 


critical observations 
hension of the Catholic point of view. 
This openness has led to a remarkable 
series of discussions in which the par- 
ticipants have listened to and learned 
from each other. This does not mean 
that they have engaged in “dialogue” 
a word that has been abused of late, but 
which has in its best sense, been clearly 
defined by one of the participants in 
it, Father Walter J. Ong, S. J., as “... a 
way of achieving unity while preserving 
difference.”* The difference is the in- 
evitable distinctions that emerge from 
the intercourse of persons and groups, 
the unity is the unity of concern that 

7 John Cogley (ed.), Religion in America 


(New York: Meridian Press, 1958), “The Reli- 
gious-Secular Dialogue,” p. 206. 
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leads to respect for the other party's 
different approach to the search for 
truth. Intelligent disagreement and argu- 
ment is only possible where disputants 
manifest respect for the integrity of the 
other in his unique, and sometimes ir- 
ritating otherness.® 

Commonweal, a weekly journal pub- 
lished by Catholic laymen, has taken the 
lead in stimulating searching self-criti- 
cism within the Catholic community and 
the volume which comprised its series 
on Catholicism in America included con- 
tributions by Reinhold Niebuhr and 
Will Herberg.® However, the “Project 
on Religion in a Free Society”, spon- 
sored by the Fund for the Republic’s 
Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions, has been the most fruitful 
medium of discussion. In addition to 
issuing the talks that were presented 
at its remarkable symposium on Reli- 
gion in America it has published a series 
of pamphlets that have considerably ad- 
vanced the argument.!® Thus far these 
conversations have been restricted to a 
small minority and the cast, both non- 





8 Religion in America, John Courtney Mur- 
ray, “America’s Four Conspiracies”, p. 20; Dun- 
ne, op. cit. pp. 7f. Gustav Weigel, S. J. Faith 
and Understanding in America (New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1959), p. 71. 

® Catholicism in America, A Series of Articles 
from The Commonweal (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1953, 1954), Reinhold 
Niebuhr, “A Protestant Looks at Catholics”, 
pp. 35-36, Will Herberg, “A Jew Looks at 
Catholics”, pp. 37-46. The Catholic contributers 
consider almost every aspect of Catholic life 
in the United States. 

10 Religion in America, op. cit.; Religion and 
the Free Society (New York: The Fund for the 
Republic, 1958); Religion and the Schools (New 
York: The Fund for the Republic, 1959); The 
Churches and the Public (Santa Barbara: Cen- 
ter for the Study of Democratic Institutions, 
1960); Norman St. John-Stevas, Birth Control 
and Public Policy (Santa Barbara: Center for 
the Study of Democratic Institutions, 1960). 


Catholic and Catholic, has been pretty 
much the same in all of them. Yet 
there are signs that they are making 
an impact on a broader public and one 
of the most hopeful of these is the 
issuing of American Catholics: A Pro- 
testant-Jewish View by Sheed and Ward, 
a leading commercial publisher of 
Catholic writing.” 

Taken altogether these publications 
point to a level of discourse that breaks 
with the ill-tempered canards and out- 
worn slogans that haunt the discussions 
of Blanshard and his opposite numbers 
among the Catholics. William Clancy, 
a Catholic participant in the Fund for 
the Republic project, has underscored 
an important point. “Mr. Blanshard 
and certain spokesmen for an ‘integral’, 
‘militant’ Catholicism really owe each 
other much.”!2 | 


IV 


A vital contribution to the emerging 
dialogue is the readiness of the non- 
Catholic participants to recognize the 
diversity of American Catholicism. They 
break with the extremist’s image of the 
great and growing mass of ignorant be- 
lievers who are manipulated like pup- 
pets by strings controlled from Rome. 

Roman Catholicism follows the pattern 
of other religious bodies in this country 
by filtering traditional teachings and 
practices through the peculiar spirit 
called “American”. An obvious example 
is the activistic character of American 
Catholicism with its bingo parties, Holy 
Name Society parades, building cam- 





11 Philip Scharper (ed.), American Catholics 
a Protestant-Jewish View (New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1959), see especially, Robert McAfee 
Brown; “The Issues Which Divide Us", pp. 
59-124. 

12 Catholicism in America, “Catholicism in 
America”, p. 23. 
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paigns, and all the rest; this activism 
is achieved at the expense of the con- 
templative, aesthetic, and _ intellectual 
traditions that are the glory of European 
Catholicism. In a similar vein, Father 
Joseph H. Ficther, S. J., in his sociolo- 
gical study of a southern Catholic 
parish, notes that prayers to the “Sor- 
rowful Virgin” elicit little response from 
a congregation that is otherwise very 
devoted to the Virgin Mary, because 
sorrow is a devotional theme that exerts 
very little appeal to Americans.'* 

To the chagrin of many devout 
Catholics and at times, ironically, of 
American liberals, the Roman Catholic 
faithful do not invariably follow the 
social pronouncements of papal encycli- 
cals. A source of distress to many liberals 
is the fact that the Rerum Novarum 
(1891) of Leo XIII and the Quadragis- 
mo Anno (1931) of Pius XI are both 
far more critical of the social attitudes 
underlying laissez-faire capitalism than 
are many American Catholics. On this 
issue, as on so many others, such as 
race relations, Roman Catholics in 
America seem more susceptible to re- 
gional, racial, economic, and class pres- 
sures than they do to the teachings of 
the Church. American Catholic legisla- 
tors from the north are liberal in race 
relations and economic matters, whereas 
Catholic legislators from the south vote 
with their southern colleagues.'* Rabbi 





18 Southern Parish (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1951), p. 191ff. See also, Father 
Fichter’s essay “The Americanization of Catho- 
licism,” in Roman Catholicism and the Ameri- 
can Way of Life, Thomas McAvoy, C. S. C. (ed.), 
(Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1960), pp. 113-127 and Gustav Weigel, S. J., 
Faith and Understanding in America, “An In- 
troduction to American Catholicism” pp. 72-90. 

14 James O'Neill, Catholicism and American 
Freedom (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952), 
pp. 129ff. 


Arthur Gilbert, one of the contributors 
to the Sheed and Ward volume, writes: 
“I am... aware of course, of the wide 
variety of policies, practices and posi- 
tions maintained by Catholics both 
across and within diocesan lines... it 
refutes the stereotype of one giant 
monolithic power structure and reveals 
that Catholic opinion, like the opinion 
of any religious group, is influenced 
by religious and many other considera- 
tions.”"}5 

Taking full account of this diversity 
we may say that even if Catholics, with- 
in a long term future, should consider- 
ably outnumber non-Catholics, tradi- 
tional American democratic patterns 
would not necessarily be abandoned. 
The trend of the American Catholic 
population is in the direction of higher 
class status and this in turn presages 
a modification of the militant attitudes 
that have characterized Catholics, espe- 
cially Irish Catholics, when they were an. 
exploited minority who suffered per- 
secution.'® The point is best summarized 
by Father Joseph H. Fichter, S. J., in 
his discerning essay on “The Ameri- 
canization of Catholicism”: 


Upwardly mobile middleclass Catholic 
families tend to have the same aspira- 
tions, belong to the same clubs, on 
the same frustrations, treat their ado- 
lescent children in the same way, hold 
similar political and economic at- 
titudes, as other upwardly mobile 
American families in the neighbor- 
hood.!? 


This line of argument, advanced to 
quell the hysteria of those who fear the 





15 American Catholics: A Protestant-Jewish 
View, “Jews, Prejudice and Catholic Practice”, 
pp. 174. 


16 Roman Catholicism and the American 


Way of Lijz, Part Il, “Immigration and Ameri- 
can Catholicism”. 
17 Ibid, pp. 124f. 
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deprivation of their liberty by Catholic 
hordes controlled from Rome through 
an implacable hierarchy, may prove 
offensive to sincere Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike. It suggests that Roman 
Catholicism is not a threat to American 
institutions because there are not now, 
and it is even less likely that there shall 
be in the future, enough good Catholics 
to practice the “dangerous” doctrines of 
the Church. Yet the extent to which 
Catholics adhere to the teachings of 
their Church is surely relevant to an 
assessment of the actual, as distinguished 
from the presumed dangers of Catholi- 
cism to American democracy. However, 
there are better reasons for non-Catho- 
lics to dissociate themselves from the at- 
titudes of anti-Catholic extremists. The 
American system of voluntary religion 
derives its greatest strength from the 
realization that coercion is inimical to 
genuine faith. One of the happiest ad- 
justments that Catholicism is making to 
the American scene is the increasing 
affirmation of this principle within 
American Catholic circles. 


Vv 


Although relatively superficial ac- 
quaintance with Catholicism discloses 
the fact that it is not monolithic, it 
is idle to pretend that the diversity 
within the Church is to be equated with 
the diversity that obtains among Pro- 
testants and Jews. Despite the multi- 
faceted character of Catholicism, the 
Church prides itself on an ecclesiastical 
structure which is that of an absolute 
monarchy because it holds that this 
structure was ordained by God. Yet 
non-Catholics often fallaciously suppose 
that because the Church is authorita- 
rian anyone can peruse a few volumes 
graced with an “Imprimatur” and a 


“Nihil Obstat” and, by culling some 
quotations from them, set forth the 
“Official” position of the Church. How- 
ever, these designations do not guaran- 
tee that the material involved is official, 
they only declare that the proper au- 
thorities found nothing in it that con- 
tradicts Church doctrine. 

Catholic dogmas may be rigid, but 
their interpretations are varied and are 
expressed in many languages by acute 
minds that are trained to comb texts for 
subtleties. Therefore, to speak intel- 
ligently on Catholic positions, especially 
on the interesting ones which are being 
actively disputed within the Church, 
considerable erudition and a sense for 
nuances is required. The Catholic under- 
standing of the relation between Church 
and State is, at present, very much 
in flux. Under the auspices of the World 
Council of Churches, Dr. A. F. Carrillo 
de Albornoz has produced an extraordi- 
nary pamphlet of almost one hundred 
pages that presents voluminous quota- 
tions from a great number of Catholic 
authors who have contributed to the 
recent discussions of this issue and sets 
them within the framework of a per- 
ceptive commentary.!® 

The traditional position that he dis- 
cusses at the outset is familiar to 
readers who have made even a cursory 
study of the teachings of the Catholic 
Church. This_ traditional position, 
noting that the Roman Catholic Church 
alone embodies true doctrine relating 
to salvation, condemns the liberal view 





18 Roman Catholicism and Religious Liberty 
(Geneva: The World Council of Churches, 
1959); see also, Tolerance and the Catholic 
(New York: Sheed and Ward, 1955), a sym- 
posium translated by George Lamb; and the 
many articles on this subject that the quarterly 
Cross Currents, (West Nyack, New York), makes 
available in the form of reprints. 
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that all positions have a right to a hear- 
ing and insists that error has no rights. 
It contends that for liberals to assert, 
in the name of freedom, the “right 
of men to propagate opinions that would 
lead their adherents to eternal dam- 
nation (according to the Church, of 
course) would be tantamount to invok- 
ing the name of freedom on behalf 
of the “right” of a child to jump out 
of a tenth story window. The practical 
corollaries of this position are espe- 
cially distressing to non-Catholics. In 
order to protect men from the loss of 
eternal bliss the Catholic state is urged 
to suppress the public religious expres- 
sion of non-Catholics. On the other 
hand, in states where Catholics are in 
the minority they are urged to take ad- 
vantage of any freedoms granted by 
the state in order to promote the in- 
terests of the Church. However, should 
Catholics attain the status of a consider- 
able majority in such a state, they 
would, on the grounds that error has 
no rights, deny other religions those 
freedoms under which they themselves 
had flourished.’ 

Most American non-Catholics who 
are concerned with the subject of the 
Catholic position on church and state 
realize that there is a more liberal 
position associated with the name of 
Jacques Maritain; it is a position that 
is generally discounted since Maritain 
is a layman, without very much in- 
fluence. It is the merit of Dr. Carrillo’s 
study to bring the quantity of Roman 
Catholic expositions of the liberal view 
to our attention: “Roman Catholic 





19 The best known expression of this posi- 
tion by American Catholic thinkers is, John 
A. Ryan and Francis J. Boland, Catholic Prin- 
ciples of Politics; The State and the Church 
(New York: Macmillan, 1940), especially pp. 
313-321. 


literature representing this modern tend- 
ency has lately been so volumious and 
of such quality that it would be an 
understatement to say that, for one book 
or article in favor of the traditional 
doctrine, ten have been published de- 
fending universal freedom...”2° His 
first citation lists a representative frag- 
ment of the literature (primarily by 
Jesuit priests) that 
comes to eleven books (a number of 
them are symposia) and seventeen ar- 
ticles. —The extensive quotations from 
them that follow are all the more valu- 
able because most of the material has 
not appeared in English. The material 
is significant not only because of its 
relation to Catholic affairs but because 
of its relevance, particularly at the theo- 
logical level, to an understanding of the 
relation of religion and the civil order. 

Theologically the traditional position 
has focused on the authoritative charac- 
ter of the revelation that established 
the Catholic Church. In the Gospel of © 
Matthew (16: 13-20) God, in the person 
of Jesus Christ, establishes his Church 
on the rock of Peter, that is, on the 
office of the papacy. From this foun- 
dation of exclusive truth the advocates 
of the traditional position have, with 
the aid of an elaborate theological su- 
perstructure, derived the position that 
error has no rights and that non-Catho- 
lic religious teachings must be sup- 
pressed. 

The liberals do not challenge the tra- 
ditional interpretation of this charter 
of the Church; they do not challenge 
the doctrine of papal infallibility; they 
challenge the implications drawn from 
it. They maintain that since God did 
not employ his omnipotence to eradicate 
other religions, men ought not to take 


Dominican and 





20 Carrillo de Albornoz, op. cit. pp. 8f. 
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it upon themselves to do so. Faith, the 
liberals insist, is not a matter of employ- 
ing the discipline of the Church and 
the power of the state in order to 
impose the doctrines of the Church, 
the rationale of the theologians, and 
the proof-texts of Scripture on the po- 
pulace. These are but instrumental, 
whereas faith is ultimately the personal 
confrontation of God and the believer 
and it cannot be coerced. “Therefore in- 
tolerance supposes a determination to 
substitute our influence for the free ac- 
tion of God, our initiative for His’.?" 
A church that invokes the power of 
the state to attain a privileged status 
for its message is guilty of a failure 
to trust God. 

The practical implication of this 
conviction is the affirmation of the free- 
dom that God has bestowed upon men, 
a freedom that enables them to reject 
both God himself and the one true 
Church that he founded. The liberals 
agree that error has no rights but they 
add, “... that neither error nor truth 
(which are abstractions) have rights, 
because they cannot create mutual obli- 
gations between persons. It is only a 
person, physical or moral, which can 
have rights”.*? Paramount among these 
rights is freedom of conscience. Relli- 
gious freedom is therefore a vital aspect 
of the true work of the Church rather 
than—as the traditional position would 
have it—a strategy to be exploited when 
the Church is in a minority. “It is true,” 





21 Augustin Leonard, O. P., “Freedom of 
Faith and Civil Toleration,” Tolerance and the 
Catholic, p. 107; see also ibid., Bernard Olivier, 
O. P., “The ‘Rights’ of Conscience,” p. 162. 

22 Robert Rouquette, S. J., as cited in Car- 
rillo de Albernoz, op. cit., p. 38. See also, John 
Courtney Murray, S. J., “Contemporary Orien- 
tations of Catholic Thought on Church and 
State in the Light of History”, Theological 
Studies, X (1949), 229. 


writes Father Max Pribilla, S. J.," that 
in certain countries and regions the 
Catholic religion was preserved or re- 
stored by the methods of the Inquisi- 
tion; but in the course of doing this 
there was exerted a coercion on con- 
science whose injurious consequences are 
discernible to the present day.”%3 

Heartening as such affirmations of 
freedom of conscience might be they 
would not be reassuring to non-Catho- 
lics if confined to the individual level. 
After all, even in contemporary Spain, 
the individual Protestant has the right 
to follow the dictates of his own con- 
science in private, but he is restrained 
by law from the public exercise and 
propagation of his faith. Freedom is a 
word with many possibilities of ex- 
ploitation. Both Catholic liberals and 
the advocates of the traditional posi- 
tion insist that the state must guarantee 
the freedom of the Church to perform 
its proper spiritual task. However, the 
traditionalists think that this freedom 
of the Church involves, where feasible, 
the suppression of the activities of other 
religious institutions. Whereas, some 
liberal Catholic thinkers are convinced 
that the freedom of the Church involves 
nothing more than the state’s abstaining 
from interference with the Church and 
that this same freedom from interfer- 
ence must be extended to all other reli- 
gions on the institutional level. 


A freedom which cannot express it- 
self is an illusion; a freedom which 
has no collective dimension is not 
human. For us Christians, the person 
is not merely an individual, a solitary 
‘I’ confronted by a divine “Thou’, but 
a being whose personality can find 
perfect expression only in a com- 
munity, in a human exchange. Under 


23 Cited by Father Murray in ibid., “On 





Religious Freedom”, 418; see also Carrillo de 
Albornoz, op. cit., pp. 72f. 
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these conditions the freedom of choice 
would not be real and effective if it 
were reduced to a choice which was 
merely inner and individualistic. ‘The 

son is a member of society; this 
freedom of choice, involving the risk 
of making the wrong choice, must 
therefore be social in character i.e. 
it must be possible for this risk to be 
taken in common, to take the form 
of collective affirmations, and to ex- 
press itself in propaganda and wor- 
ship.** 

This liberal position on _ religious 
tolerance is unambiguous and it is 
grounded in religious convictions rather 
than in counsels of expediency. Never- 
theless, we should note that it is opposed 
by an intolerant position which—even 
though it has never been defined as 
sacred dogma—is the traditional posi- 
tion and many papal pronouncements 
may be quoted to support it.*5 It is in 
this context that we must consider the 
work of Father John Courtney Mur- 
ray, S. J., a consultant to the Project 
on Religion in a Free Society sponsored 
by the Fund for the Republic. In Theo- 
logical Studies, the Jesuit Quarterly he 
edits, he has written a series of articles 
(taken together they would make a 
large book) devoted to the most careful 
textual and historical analysis of the 
thinking of the Church, and especially 
of Pope Leo XIII, on the relations of 
Church and State. His central argument 
is that the anti-liberal pronouncement 
of Leo XIII, which constitute the bul- 
wark of the traditional position, were 
directed against the militantly secular 
nineteenth century European states that 
were anti-religious in character. Further- 
more, Father Murray finds the same sort 
of historical conditioning as a factor in 
eliciting the anti-liberal pronounce- 





24 Ibid., p. 39 . 
25 Ibid., pp. 57ff. 


ments of other popes. He concludes 
that such statements have no validity 
when applied to a country such as the 
United States where the state is hos- 
pitable to all religions while favoring 
none. Here the Catholic Church is 
given every opportunity to do its proper 
work. Instead of seeking special pri- 
vileges in the competition of creeds, it 
should continue to engage in and benefit 
from this competition. The Church can 
continue to benefit from the challenges 
—moral, intellectual, and institutional— 
that are posed by the free society.?® 
Father Gustav Weigel, S. J., in his es- 
say on American Catholicism empha- 
sizes the benefit derived from the vo- 
luntary character of religion in Amer- 
ica which encourages religious affilia- 
tion by conviction rather than through 
the accident of birth.?7 

Of course, the discussions of the re- 
lation of Church and State are haunted 
by the possibility of an emphatic papal 
declaration in support of the traditional 
position. In fact, Paul Blanshard and 
other non-Catholics have marshalled 
evidence of papal displeasure with 
Father Murray’s views.2® On the other 
hand, Dr. Carrillo writes that, “For- 
tunately for the Roman Catholic de- 
fenders of religious freedom, the evolu- 





26 Father Murray is not given to pithy state- 
ments of his position but Theological Studies 
XIV (1953), 3-13, 145-153, 178ff., 557f., are 
particularly appropriate to this discussion. For 
an interpretation of papal pronouncements in 
line with that of Father Murray see Roger 
Aubert, “Liberalism and the Church in the 
nineteenth Century,” Tolerance and the Catho- 
lics, pp. 47-56. For a useful summary of Father 
Murray's position see John C. Bennett, Chris- 
tians and the State (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1958), pp. 265f., quoted in American 
Catholicss A Protestant Jewish View, pp. 85f. 

27 Faith and Understanding in America, 
pp. 73f. . 

28 Blanshard, op. cit., pp. 344ff. 
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tion of the Catholic Church in this 
matter did not stop with the Popes of 
the Nineteenth Century and the state- 
ments of the recent Popes, while not 
decisive are definitely more favorable.*® 

It is obvious that Father Murray and 
the other liberal Catholic thinkers can- 
not even speak for the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States on this 
issue much less for the papacy. Indeed, 
Will Herberg reports that in conversa- 
tions with Catholics he has been warned 
against, the insiduous influence of 
‘Courtney Murrayism”’”.8° What may 
not be so obvious is that the Church is 
responsive to influences both internal 
and external that produce what are, 
from the non-Catholic standpoint, salu- 
tary moves in the direction of openness 
While there is no use in 
pretending that voices such as Father 


and truth. 


Murray's are more influential than is 
actually the case, there is every reason 
for not adding to the Blanshard chorus 
that makes their task of reform so much 
Robert McAfee Brown 


has persuasively 


more difficult. 
stated an open and 
judicious non-Catholic approach to the 
problem raised by the 
on church and state. 


Catholic position 


There are many things in Catholic 
history which cause me concern as I 
face the possibility of Catholicism be- 
coming the major force in America. 
But to draw uncritical inferences from 
the medieval inquisition, or modern 
Spain, and apply them to America 
is not necessarily valid. A survey of 
Catholic history also makes clear that 
Catholicism has had various attitudes 
toward, for example, the or 
of church and state. There are dif- 
ferent attitudes in Spain, Belgium, 





29 Carrillo de Albornoz, op. cit. p. 74. The 
statement is documented on the pages that 
follow. 


80 Catholicism in America, 
Catholic”, p. 41. 


“A Jew Looks at 
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Ireland and the United States. We 
need not assume that the Spanish 
pattern will be the one adopted in 
America. How can I believe this? 
Simply because there are voices with- 
in American Catholicism which say 
so. There are not many such voices, 
to be sure, and they are not yet heard 
very clearly, but they are there. They 
acknowledge that we live in a plu- 
ralistic culture; they believe in dem- 
ocracy as a political instrument, and 
they are attempting a redefinition of 
the traditional church-state pattern. 
I believe that these voices can _ in- 
crease both in number and influence, 
and that we must listen to them and 
believe that they are speaking in in- 
tegrity. They will certainly have no 
chance for a real hearing as long as 
we refuse to listen to them, or in- 
sinuate that they do not mean what 
they say, or make our attacks on 
American Catholicism so free-swing- 
ing and extreme that we force those 
voices to close ranks with the other 
voices that disturb us, as they all 
make common cause in defense of 
their Church.*! 


VI 


An observation that may well de- 
serve further study has emerged from 
essays by two of the participants in 
the recent discussions of religion in 
America; Rabbi Robert Gordis and 
Rabbi Arthur Gilbert have noted the 
similarity, at points, between the Roman 
Catholic experience in the United 
States and the Judaism of the Diaspora. 
Rabbi Gilbert writes that, “Jews... can 
well understand and sympathize with 

Catholic concern for maintaining 


their distinctive ethos and defending 





81 American Catholics: A Protestant-Jewish 
View, “The Issues Which Divide Us”, pp. 88f. 
For a powerful presentation of an opposing 
view see, James H. Nichols, Democracy and 
the Churches, especially the concluding sum- 


mary on pp. 272-279. 
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their young from the temptation to in- 
termarriage; after all, these are also 
part of a separatist characteristic of 
the Jewish community’’.®? All histories 
of Catholicism in America emphasize 
the crucial role of the Irish in forming 
the basic attitudes of the Church in 
the United States and all emphasize the 
persecutions they suffered. In Philadel- 
phia in 1844 thirteen Catholics were 
killed in rioting, in Louisville in 1855, 
almost one hundred were killed. Even 
though many Catholic thinkers are in- 
creasingly critical of the tendency of 
the community to nurture these memo- 
ries in today’s radically altered scene, 
American Catholicism may be partly 
understood as an extremely self-con- 
scious religio-national minority.** Jews 
are in a particularly advantageous posi- 
tion for understanding the mentality 
that this sort of consciousness engend- 
ers. For example, Jews can well under- 
stand why a minority that is self-segre- 
gating can respond so bitterly to at- 
tempts at involuntary segregation im- 
posed upon it from outside. 

Rabbi Gordis observes that Roman 
Catholics are not unique in desiring 
religious education in depth for their 
children; some Jews are similarly con- 
cerned and the Jewish day school move- 
ment is growing.** It should be added 
that any tendency to self-righteousness 
on the part of the Jewish community 
on the grounds that it has never de- 
manded and has actually opposed state 
aid for such schools would be out of 


place. Only a small fragment of the 





82 American Catholics: A Protestant-Jewish 
View, “Jews, Prejudice and Catholic Practice”, 
p. 175. 

83 Catholicism in America, John J. Kane, 
“Catholic Separatism”, pp. 47-57. 

84 Religion and the Schools, “Education for 
a Nation of Nations”, pp. 24f. 


Jewish community is involved in the 
day school movement, and the Jewish 
community in the United States, is, 
proportionately, more affluent than the 
Catholic one. Furthermore, Leo Pfeffer 
notes that the differing attitudes of the 
Jewish and the Catholic communities 
toward the public schools is partly ex- 
plicable in terms of their different ex- 
periences. In the nineteenth century the 
public schools were Protestant in char- 
acter and Catholic suffered 
cruelty because they could not partici- 
pate in various Protestant services and 
Bible readings. By the time that in- 
creased 


children 


Jewish immigration to this 
country made the public schools the 
chief instrument for the Americaniza- 
tion of Jewish children, the Catholic 
community had largely won the fight 
for neutralization, which in effect meant 
secularization, of the public schools in 
the great metropolitan centers.*® Jewish 
children were, for the most part, spared, 
torment Catholic, 
largely Irish, children had paved the 
way. This background should serve as 
a chastening influence on Jews who in 
passionately defending the public school 
system are often so critical of the Catho- 
lic attitude. 

it is ironical that Jewish-Catholic re- 
lations in this country have been com- 


because Roman 


plicated by the fact that in many re- 
the Catholic 


usurped the traditional role of diaspora 


spects community has 
Judaism. In an age of religious indif- 


ference and toleration 


relativistic 
(“they're all saying the same thing’’), 
the Roman Catholic Church has reso- 
lutely maintained its claim to be the 
one true faith. In their stand on such 


issues as birth control as well as in 





35 Creeds in Competition, pp. 58ff. 
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their efforts to insure the distinctive 
religious educatiqn of their children 
the Catholics in this country advertise 
their refusal to conform. The impreca- 
tions that one hears against Catholic 
separatism are reminiscent of similar 
resentment voiced against Jewish dias- 
pora communities from the time of 
Alexandria even before the beginning 
of the Christian Era. Actually, the in- 
transigence of the Roman Catholic 
Church in America in a period of con- 
tentless and relativistic religion has 
represented a goading witness to the 
transcendent even as have the separa- 
tistic Jewish communities that have 
lived for so many centuries in the midst 
of Chritsian civilization. 


Catholicism in America challenges 
the American Jewish community to see 
if there are significant numbers within 
it who are prepared to achieve any- 
thing like the traditional Jewish wit- 
ness. This would involve a_ specifically 
religious concern and effort to recon. 
stitute the education in depth that has 
traditionally nurtured a distinctive Jew- 
ishness. Without them, the American 
Jewish community may come to the 


point where it urges its members to be 
separate from other Americans, only in 
order that they may be the same; sepa- 
rate in respect of social and marriage 
patterns in order that their lives shall 
be the same as those of all other Ameri- 
cans in respect of spiritual substance. 





JEWISH SECULARISM IN AMERICA — 
PERMANENCE AND CHANGE 


SAUL L. GOODMAN 


- trying to predict the future of Jewish 
secularism in America, we should 
bear in mind that Jewish secularism, 
like Judaism and Jewish nationalism is 
a complex phenomenon which has un- 
dergone many changes in the course of 
its development, and has altered both 
its content and form as a result of both 
the changed non-Jewish environment 
and internal Jewish life. To grasp the 
essence of Jewish secularism one ought, 
therefore, to familiarize himself with 
the transformations of this intricate 
idea. 

Jewish secularism actually has been a 
central motive in Jewish history since 
its very beginnings, starting with the 
ancient kings of Palestine, but during 
the period of the Jewish Enlightenment 
(Haskalah) secular Jewishness was re- 
born, together with modern Hebrew 
and Yiddish literature, and with Jewish 
nationalism and socialism in_ their 
various shadings. 

The socialist theoretician, Dr. Chaim 








Passing in review older theories of Jewish 
secularism, Mr. Goodman, Director of the New 
York Sholom Aleichem Schools, comes to grips 
with the rationale that has emerged as a re- 
sult of the American impact aud environment 
on Jewish life. Finding them deficient in their 
interpretation of the nature of Jewish religion, 
he proposes a fresh basis for a viable Jewish 
secularism. 


Zhitlovsky and the historian, Simon 
Dubnow, were the most conspicuous ex- 
ponents of Jewish secularism in the 
twentieth century. Both of these for- 
mulators of secular Jewishness exerted 
a signficant influence over the radical 
segment of the American Jewish com- 
munity. They favored the secularization 
of Jewish life and the extrication of 
religion from Jewish culture so that 
Judaism become a private domain that 
is not binding upon the individual Jew. 
Secularism signified to these ideologues 
a culture-concept pertaining to content 
and it also connoted the separation of 
church and state. 

As the essence of religion lies in per- 
sonal faith it must not be imposed upon 
the Jewish individual. It must be left 
to the choice of the individual to be 
religious or non-religious. Jewishness is 
for them the whole gamut of Jewish 
culture, of which Judaism is but one 
item. According to them the religious 
and ethnic elements in Judaism have 
been so strongly merged—due to the 
growth of the Jewish nationality and 
its adjustment to unusual, exceptional 
conditions—that they seem identical. 
But actually the two concepts, the reli- 
gious and the ethnic, are not indissoluble 
and one may be a rooted Jew without 
accepting the religious component of 
the Jewish heritage. 
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On the eve of the Second World War, 
when it became apparent that the gains 
which the Emancipation had brought to 
European Jewry were about to disap- 
pear; when the darkest recesses of human 
nature opened up—then the main pillars 
of Jewish secular culture seemed ready 
to collapse. In the American Yiddish 
press, modern, sophisticated Jewish 
poets gave expression to the temper of 
the times when they proclaimed: “Back 
to the Ghetto! Good Night, World!” 
(the title of a poem by Jacob Glad- 
stone). Many became disillusioned with 
their faith in progress and humanity, 
and sought comfort in the ancestral 
creed. The Jewish historian, A. Tcherik- 
over, outlined in bold strokes the mood 
of that period: “The nationalist move- 
ment could never cope with the domi- 
nant role that religion has played in 
our history, and even its best and most 
sophisticated representatives did not 
succeed in formulating an ideology of 
group survival based solely upon the 
principles of rationalistic nationalism 
and secularity. Among Jews, national- 
istic emotions and religion are inse- 
parably interwoven . .. Now, at a time 
of soul-searching, the atavistic religious 
emotions have surged forth from the 
depths and seek an outlet and demand 
their rights .. . We realize that the call 
to return to the past is futile. The old 
springs of religious faith are quite dried 
up... But neither can we completely 
free ourselves... from envy of the 
harmonious religious world of past gen- 
erations... It is the tragedy of a gene- 
ration that is wrestling with itself, 
struggling between modernism and its 
heritage.””? 





1 Tcherikover, A., in At the Parting of the 
Ways, Paris, 1938. 


There were also some internal Ameri- 
can-Jewish factors that sharpened the 
crisis in Jewish secularism. The growth 
of the native Jewish population, which 
comprised two thirds of the American 
Jewish community, demonstrated con- 
clusively that the Yiddish language 
could not be relied upon as the co- 
hesive force uniting the American Jew- 
ish community. Most of the American- 
born Jewish children in the Yiddish 
schools no longer mastered the language. 
Many school-workers and teachers be- 
came sceptical of their old faith in the 
Yiddish language and literature as a 
means for a meaningful Jewish con- 
tinuance in America. It became evident 
that the Jewish home of the second 
generation was devoid of Jewish con- 
tent; the Sabbath and the Jewish holi- 
day were seldom celebrated or observed. 
The spiritual capital which was brought 
over from the “Old Country” was grad- 
ually being “squandered,” and many 
felt that none was being produced here. 
For how long, Jewish secularists asked, 
will we be able to subsist on the im- 
ported “cultural capital-goods” brought 
over from Europe? 

In addition to these altered internal 
factors within the Jewish community, 
the general climate of opinion in Amer- 
ica was radically different now. Modern 
man became disillusioned with techni- 
cal-material progress, that did not satisfy 
his hunger for genuine loftiness, did not 
give him a raison d’étre, and left a void 
in place of the old faith that promised 
immortality, permanence, and tranquil- 
lity. Modern man has been deeply af- 
fected by what Walter Lippmann calls 
the acids of modernity. He resists faith, 
but cannot live without it. His soul is 
corroded by scepticism and by an ethical 
relativism which undermines all meta- 


physical and religious certainties and 
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yet modern man cannot give up the 
search for absolutes or certainties. 

Many disenchanted Jewish intellec- 
tuals yearned for an anchorage in a 
permanent soil in which generations 
before them had found rootage and 
inner security. But the modern Jew, 
like every modern man finds the reli- 
gious faith of the past no longer tenable. 
and yet he yearns for the “lost para- 
dise’’ of his ancestors. 

This background gave rise to a re- 
evaluation of Jewish secularism, and an 
attempt to “Americanize” it was under- 
taken by several Jewish intellectuals. 
And just as Zhitlovsky and Dubnow 
were under the influence of European 
thinkers of the 19th century, so present 
revisions aimed to modify it in accord- 
ance with the current trends in Ameri- 
can social science. This was an effort 
to create a secularist Jewish rationale 
coinciding with the pragmatic—psycho- 
logical or sociological theories which are 
prevalent in present-day America. 

Accepting the psychological approach 
to religion—that the individual’s psychic 
experience is the essence of religion, 
Leibush Lehrer, at the end of the 30’s, 
propounded the thesis that religion, on 
the one hand, and Judaism, on the 
other, are dissimilar; for the quintes- 
sence of religion among the non-Jews 
lies in the private experiences of in- 
dividuals, whereas Judaism is mainly 
a code which regulates the lives of Jews 
as belonging to a collectivity. The term 
Jewish religion is, therefore, to Lehrer, 
a discordant note. “Our Law (Dath) is 
a Constitution of Commandments, an 
all-embracing system in which survival 
of the people is the leading motif. It 
is false to designate Judaism as re- 
ligion... Judaism is altogether unlike 


any one of the existing world religions. 


It comprises different ends and means.’’? 

Presupposing then that religion and 
Judaism are disparate concepts, he con- 
cludes that one cannot apply to Judaism 
the term religion or secularism, since 
essentially it is not a religion and there- 
fore it is mot necessary to secularize it. 
In Judaism the essence is not theological 
but rather legalistic; not metaphysical 
sanctions but sociological functions; not 
whether you have faith in God but 
whether you observe the sancta 
(Mitzvoth) is what counts. Which is an- 
other way of saying that the true sub- 
stance of Judaism is expressed in folk- 
ways, observances, in culture, in tradi- 
tion, in Law, (Halakhah), and conduct; 
not in “fear of the Lord”, not in piety, 
nor in creedal dogmas. “Judaism is 
primarily a folk idea, a concept of con- 
duct.’’8 

According to Lehrer, the dichotomy 
between “religion” and “secularism” is 
not applicable to Jewish life, for “‘secu- . 
larism” is a negative concept, a denial 
of the old Jewish patterns of living 
which the so-called “Jewish religion” 
has imposed upon the Jews .. 4 
unless we interpret the term secular 
(weltlikh) not as a negation of some 
kind of religion, but rather as the op- 
posite of traditional inertia or rigid 
orthodoxy.’’® 

Lehrer’s doctrine, which was _ pro- 
mulgated during the period of the de- 
cline of Eastern European Jewry, re- 
flected the reaction to Zhitlovsky’s 
“normalization”. It rendered an im- 
portant service by calling attention to 
the fact that not all general concepts 
may automatically be applied to Jewish 





2 Lehrer, Leibush, Yiddishkeit 
Problemen, p. 29. 

8 ibid., p. 57. 

4 ibid., p. 51. 

5 ibid., p. 91. 
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phenomena; that Judaism is not identi- 
cal with other religions, but is rather 
a unique intricate fabric wherein many 
strands intersect. But when one analyzes 
the implications of Lehrer’s thesis under- 
lining the contrast between Judaism, on 
the one hand, and religion, on the other, 
one realizes the inadequacy and in- 
validity of this approach. 

Firstly, his basic conception takes for 
granted that while the essence of reli- 
gion lies in the psychic experience of 
the individual, the substance of Judaism 
does not find expression in the indivi- 
dual nor in his psychic experience, since 
Judaism, according to Lehrer, is es- 
sentially a way-of-life for the collectivity. 
This interpretation represents but one 
side of the coin and, moreover is ques- 
tioned by eminent scholars of religion 
and Judaism. For an intellectual ap- 
proach to religion reveals that every 
faith is centered in a system of ideas 
that obliges the adherent to give his con- 
sent to some particular beliefs. 

The Oxford Universal Dictionary de- 
fines religion as the “recognition, on the 
part of man, of some higher unseen 
power as having control of his destiny, 
and as being entitled to obedience, 
reverence and worship.” This definition, 
then makes it clear that one’s adherence 
to a religion presupposes his recogni- 
tion, or knowing, or consenting, that 
there is a power above man. The same 
Oxford Dictionary also defines religion 
as “action or conduct indicating a be- 
lief in, reverence for, and desire to 
please a divine ruling power.” Here, 
too, the element of belief is included. 
Similarly, in Webster’s New World Dic- 
tionary (College Edition, 1955), reli- 
gion is defined as “a belief in a divine 
or super-human power or powers to be 
obeyed and worshipped as the creator 
(s) and ruler (s) of the universe.” 


Lehrer is aware of Maimonides’ Creed, 
Albo’s dogmas (Ikkarim), of the Kara- 
ites, of the MHasidim, Mithnagdim, 
Orthodox Jews, who fought each other 
over dogmas, over theological doctrines 
and beliefs, all of which deny his basic 
contention. But he attempts to remove 
all of these stumbling blocks which 
contradict his conception, by explaining 
them away as exceptions to the rule, or 
as anomalies. He is also misled by the 
current vogue that it is of no importance 
whether or not one has faith in God as 
long as one observes his Command- 
ments. But would it have been possible 
to pray, or to be an observant religion- 
ist, if behind it all there had not been 
a deep faith in the One? And is it not 
true, as was pointed out by some Jewish 
scholars, that even from the point of 
view of Jewish survival, faith in God 
is more important than praying.* Would 
so many Jews have been martyrs for 
the sake of their religion, if the element 
of creed had constituted so insignificant 
an ingredient in the whole complex 
which is denoted by the term Judaism? 

The fact that Judaism is not solely 
a system of observances, but comprises 
also central dogmas, was pointed out 
by many Jewish scholars. Solomon 
Schechter states that although he can- 
not define “the Infinite called Judaism” 
he is certain that the “highest motives 
which worked throughout the history 
of Judaism are the strong belief in God, 
the God of Israel, will be the God of 
the whole world.’’? He then cites from 
the Talmud the statement that those 
who do not believe in Resurrection or 
in Revelation are heretics (Epicureans), 





6 Mark, Yudel, Shul-Pinkas, pp. 45-46. 

7 Schechter, S., Studies in Judaism, Vol. I; 
also Heschel, A., Philosophy of Judaism, pp. 
151-2; also pp. 322-5. 
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and none of them will enter the Here- 
after. 

Similarly, Harry A. Wolfson under- 
lines that religion has three aspects: it 
is a way of knowledge, a way of salva- 
tion and a way of life, and that while 
Judaism seeks to express itself in some 
concrete form of life, it is “a religion 
of faith... and a view of life. . .”8 

Or to quote another Jewish thinker, 
I. Efroikin, who, in discussing the cur- 
rent trend to consider the essence of 
Jewishness as a way of life, rather than 
a system of beliefs, writes: “Without fear 
of God, without love of God, there are 
no precepts or comandments, and there- 
fore no way of life. And if a Jewish way 
of life could be preserved for thousands 
of years in an alien and hostile world, 
it was due only to the fact that it was 
sanctified by faith. You will therefore 
not find a single Jewish sage who would 
deprive Jewishness of its creedal foun- 
dation. Whether this foundation is built 
upon thirteen dogmas, or upon six, or 
upon three or only upon one—upon the 
prophet Habakkuk’s saying ‘and the 
righteous shall live by his faith’—with- 
out faith there can be no Judaism.”® 

Consequently, we may sum up by say- 
ing that if religion in general consists 
of a set of creedal doctrines, Judaism is 
no exception to that rule, for it belongs 
to the same category as other religions, 
although it consists of additional ele- 
ments. Secondly, in Judaism, the uni- 
versal elements are also of paramount 





8 Wolfson, H. A., Escaping Judaism, pp. 47-8. 

® Efroikin, J., Cheshban Hanefesh, pp. 161- 
2; see also Ducasse, C. J., A Philosophical 
Scrutiny of Religion, who after having thor- 
oughly examined all the aspects of religion 
reaches the following conclusion: “The beliefs 
are then for man what gives meaning to all 
the other aspects of his religion. Without the 
beliefs, he might go through the motions of 
it, but only as an automaton.” (pp. 131-2) 


importance. True, the people of Israel 
are the central axis around which the 
Jewish faith revolves, but “mysticism is 
not an esoteric plant on the soil of 
Judaism ... There was always in Juda- 
ism a certain tendency towards mysti- 
cism of one kind or another.”!© The 
Zohar, the Duties of the Heart, the 
Psalms, the Prayers—all of these and 
many more assuaged the hunger of the 
soul of the individual in the Jew, who 
yearned to surpass his finiteness; and 
the Jew’s craving for redemption re- 
flected not only his longing for national 
freedom, but, in addition, his longing 
for universal salvation, to bring about 
the Kingdom of God on earth. All of 
these central and peripheral motives 
were incorporated in historic Judaism. 

Let us now examine Lehrer’s doc- 
trine that only Judaism is ethnic, 
whereas the religions of other nations 
remain neutral to the critical events in 
their history. Is it really so? It is correct : 
to assert that among no other people 
is it as difficult as among Jews to differ- 
entiate between religion and national- 
ity. But can one be unmindful of the 
role of nationalistic individualization 
that religion has had among the Irish, 
Italians, Czechs, or Poles: ““More subtle, 
but no less decisive was the permeation 
of the new European nationalism with 
the religious fervor of medieval Chris- 
tianity, illustrated by frequent borrow- 
ing of religious ideas and terms by 
leaders of oppressed nationalities. The 
mystic Andrew Towianski and the great 
poet Adam Mickiewicz saw in the Polish 
people a personification of the suffering 
Messiah, and ascribed to it an Israel-like 
mission of the redemption of humanity. 
Under Mickiewicz’s influence, Mazzini, 
on his part, proclaimed the Italian 
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nation to be the divinely instituted 
Messiah destined to overcome the dual- 
ism between Heaven and Earth, Spirit 
and Matter, Thought and Action.”™ 
Evidently, among these nations, as well 
as among Jews, one cannot draw a 
sharp line of demarcation between reli- 
gion and nationalism as Lehrer does. 

Most of these important points do 
not altogether escape Lehrer; but be- 
cause of his pragmatic-functional ap- 
proach, he minimizes them. But had he 
not overlooked the central position of 
creed in Judaism, and had he not over- 
stressed the ethnic element, he would 
not have propounded such a dualism 
between religion and Judaism. His psy- 
chological approach obstructed his view 
of the universal and the intellectual 
components in Judaism. Religion, then, 
is a major ingredient in the composite 
of Judaism (Yiddishkeit) and secularism 
among Jews, underlining the other 
strands in the fabric of Jewish culture, 
then, is not a negation of tradition and 
continuity, but rather a synthesis which 
accentuates “the fusion of the religious, 
the ethnic, the mores, in_ historical 
Jewishness.’’!” 


Ill 


The old maxim “as the Christians do 
so do the Jews,” has been confirmed in 
the United States much more than in 
Eastern Europe, for here Jews have be- 
come more fully integrated into the cul- 
ture, economy and politics of the land, 
than in any other land of the Diaspora. 
Every student of the American Jewish 
scene can perceive the impact of gen- 
eral American cultural and even reli- 


gious fashions upon Jewish living. 





11 Baron, Salo W., Modern Nationalism and 
Religion, pp. 18-19. 
12 Mark, Yudel, ibid., p. 41. 


Conforming to the American pattern, 
“the Christian religion became disen- 
tangled... from history and authority 
and metaphysics, and made to rest hon- 
estly upon one’s own feelings and one’s 
indomitable optimism and trust in life. 
Religion came to be largely a matter 
of observing certain formalities and of 
doing good... It had largely ceased to 
be a fact of spiritual experience... 
Professors of the sternest creeds tempo- 
rized with sinners, and did what might 
be done to win them to heaven by 
helping them to have a good ‘time 
here.”18 

In this climate of a utilitarian, in- 
stitutionalized, social, religion, two 
sociologically trained Jewish publicists, 
Dr. Samuel Margoshes and Charles B. 
Sherman expounded their thesis that 
American Jewish community life, in- 
cluding its secular-cultural elements, 
should be put into a religious frame- 
work. 

This theory may be summarized as 
follows: In order to preserve a creative 
Jewish community life in America we 
must adjust it to the prevalent ideas 
of the general environment; otherwise, 
the group status of the Jewish com- 
munity will not be sanctioned by the 
majority, by the American consensus of 
opinion. But in order to get the sanction 
of America to Jewish group survival, 
we must declare ourselves to be a reli- 
gious community. Inasmuch as America 
will not consent officially to a perma- 
nent ethnic or linguistic separateness, 
our descendents will not exert them- 
selves to preserve their Jewishness. But 
will the non-professing Jews be accepted 
into this “religious community’? To this 
question, the proponents of a “religious 
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framework” theory reply that we should 
redefine religion, for “religion in gen- 
eral and especially the Jewish religion 
is... a very flexible concept that leaves 
enough room for various changes and 
interpretations, even regarding the be- 
lief in God ... The religious framework 
encompasses not only all aspects of 
Jewish culture, including the secular, 
together with Jewish folkways, but also 
Jewish doctrines and beliefs, which the 
modern Jew can conceive of and accept 
fully”.1* It follows from this thesis that 
the synagogue should become the cen- 
tral institution in the religious Ameri- 
can Jewish community; but the syna- 
gogue will be much broader in scope. 

Similarly, Sherman argues that “as a 
program of Jewish national survival, 
pure secularism has not struck roots 
among American Jews, for they are 
obtaining all the secularism they desire 
from the non-Jewish environment... 
Except for the State of Israel, secularism 
can preserve Jewish identity only in a 
ghetto, and not in the free land of 
America... Community life implies an 
organized life, and organized life must 
have a roof. With the exception of the 
Jewish communities, between the two 
world wars, of Latvia, Estonia and 
Lithuania, I am not aware of any Jewish 
settlement that was ever organized 
within a non-religious framework.’’?5 
“Over three thousand years of Jewish 
history attest to the sustaining power of 
Jewish faith, but we have yet to see 
a Jewish community survive on a purely 
secular foundation for a long period 
of time. ..’’16 

The remedy, according to him, lies 
in a community structure that fits the 





14 Margoshes, S., “The Day’, April 7, 1951. 
15 Sherman, Ch. B., 
July 13, 1951. 


16 ibid. 


“Yiddisher Kemfer’’, 


American multi-religious, rather than 
multi-national pattern. “The Jewish 
community will have to find its place 
in the American social pattern which 
excludes nationality divisions and allows 
for only two types of group organiza- 
tions: religious and racial. Since we 
cannot accept a racial designation or 
status, we have no alternative but to 
function as a community within a reli- 
gious framework. There is nothing in 
this kind of organization that is viola- 
tive of the nationalist principles of the 
secularist Jew, since he can observe 
Jewish holidays and follow certain 
traditional practices not as religious 
institutions but as expressions of Jew- 
ish culture and part of Jewish Folk- 
ways.”'17 

It is important to bear in mind that 
both of these publicists who expound 
the “religious framework” 
Jewishness_ via 


viewpoint 
sociology. 
“Jewish organized life in America is not 
a theological but rather a sociological 
problem.”!8 In a more concise and ex- 
plicit manner, Dr. Margoshes formu- 
lates the thesis: ‘For me religion is as 
important... as the value of its social 
functions. If the most sacred interests of 
the group are transformed into the 
highest sanctities of religion (italicized 
by S. L. G.)... then I am inclined to 
accept such a religion not only as a 
guarantee for the survival and con- 
tinuity of the group, but also as my 
personal faith as a member of a reli- 
gious community... What I ask of 
religion is to give a guarantee of im- 
mortality—not of myself—but of the 
group with which I have linked my 
destiny.”’!® 


appre pach 


The above italicized clause—‘‘the most 
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18 ibid. 
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sacred interests of the group become 
transformed into the highest sanctities 
of religion” is the cornerstone of Mor- 
decai Kaplan’s theory of Reconstruc- 
tionism. In other words this implies 
that God, the Law (Torah), and the 
Jewish Sancta (Mitzvoth), are a means 
for the survival of the people, for ac- 
cording to this interpretation, “A group 
religion is least of all a philosophy of 
life. Its function, primarily, is to invest 
with sanctity not life in general, but 
specific objects, persons, places, events, 
days, etc., and specific codes of law, 
customs, and morals. Collective reli- 
gions..., being to the group what self- 
consciousness is to the individual, derive 
their raison d’étre from their ability to 
further the existence of the group and 
to develop its spiritual potentialities.”*° 

This theory of religion, which was 
originally advanced by the French so- 
ciologist Emile Durkheim, is however, 
questioned by many scholars as unten- 
able. To the degree that this conception 
of religion is valid, it can only be taken 
as a criterion for primitive religion, in 
its early stages. But it is wholly inade- 
quate and implausible when applied to 
Prophetic or Talmudic Judaism as in- 
terpreted by Maimonides, by the Besht, 
by the Gaon of Vilna, or by Rabbi Kuk 
of Jerusalem. In addition, many secular 
Jews cannot accept the term “religious”, 
as denoting the heightened conscious- 
ness of the group as Kaplan and his 
followers insist. For not only the above- 
mentioned Jewish rationalists and 
mystics, but such general philosophers 
and theologians as Kierkegaard, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, and Jacques Maritain, 
will not accept the Kaplan-Margoshes 
definition of religion as expressive of 
its essential characteristic. 





29 Kaplan, M. M., Judaism as a Civilization, 
pp. 318-320. 


As the literary critic and publicist 
Samuel Niger pointed out, secular Jews 
need not profess religion because “We 
are Jews even though we are not reli- 
gious and do not profess any faith... 
If those Jews who form, perhaps, the 
majority of the American Jewish po- 
pulation should proclaim themselves as 
Americans of the Jewish faith, they 
would deceive themselves and _ the 
world... A Jew is a historic ethico-cul- 
tural, and socio-politico-economico-psy- 
chological phenomenon. A Jew is a Jew, 
a Jew, a Jew... And if the third gene- 
ration will truly desire to remember 
what the second generation wanted to 
forget it will remember that its Jewish 
identification is not a screen of Jewish 
theology, but the truth of Jewish his- 
tory.’"*? 

Religion as a guarantee of Jewish 
group-survival in America is challenged 
even by the _ religionist Mordecai 
Kaplan: “If proof were needed that 
the survival of Judaism fundamentally 
depends on the survival of the Jewish 
People, we would have only to point to 
what has been happening to the Jewries 
of those countries in which their only 
distinctive bond of unity has been Jew- 
ish religion. In France, England, Ger- 
many, Holland, and the Scandinavian 
countries, the Jews have been gradually 
disappearing. How ineffective religion 
alone is in keeping itself alive is shown 
by the fact that even the moral and 
financial encouragement of government 
is unable to sustain it.”’* 

But the adherents of Jewishness in 
a “religious framework” cite, as an argu- 
ment in support of their thesis, the 
present so-called “religious upsurge” in 
America, and particularly among sec- 
ond and third generation Jews. They 
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argue that in the suburbs, where the 
American-born Jews live, it is being 
amply demonstrated that only religious 
Jewishness is viable in this country. 
Here, they point out that many new 
temples, synagogues and centers are 
springing up.** The theory, then, must 
be adjusted to practice. 

Will Herberg goes even further and 
states that it is an all-American phe- 
nomenon. He is of the opinion that we 
have a national religion with three 
creedal variants: Protestant, Catholic 
and Jewish, and that one demonstrates 
his loyalty to the national religion by 
identifying with one of the creeds: ... 
“being a Protestant, a Catholic or a Jew 
is understood as the specific way, and 
increasingly perhaps, the only way, of 
being an American and locating oneself 
in American society... Americanness 
today entails religious identification as 
Protestant, Catholic or Jew in a way 
and to a degree quite unprecedented in 
our history. To be a Protestant, a Catho- 
lic or a Jew are today the alternative 
ways of being an American.”** He goes 
even so far as to claim that “the same 
basic values and ideals, the same under- 
lying commitment to the American Way 
of Life, are promoted by parochial school 
and public school, by Catholic, Protes- 
tant and Jew, despite the diversity of 
formal religious creed.’’?5 

Many will take sharp issue with the 
author’s views. Some will question the 
reliability of Mr. Herberg’s sources upon 
which his sweeping assertions are made. 
Thus the triple-melting-pot notion of 
Protestant-Catholic-Jew is based on a 
study of only one American community. 
Others will question his view of Catho- 





23 Herberg, Will, Protestant-Catholic-Jew, pp. 
205-5; p. 220. 

24 ibid., p. 274. 

25 ibid., p. 258. 


licism, feeling that this element of the 
triple melting pot, far from contribut- 
ing to a “National Religion”, aspires 
ultimately to impose on fellow Ameri- 
cans a censorship of a kind basically un- 
American. 

What is even more significant is Her- 
berg’s admission that American religious 
life has become so secularized, and that 
the Christianity or Judaism that one 
finds in church or in synagogue: “is an 
other-directed gospel of adjustment, 
sociability and comfort, designed to give 
one a sense of ‘belonging,’ of being at 
home in society and the universe. 
It is thus not too much of a paradox to 
assert that many of the inner-directed 
“unbelievers” of the nineteenth century 
in a sense stood closer to, or at least less 
distant from, authentic Biblical faith 
than do so many of the religious people 
of our time, whose religion comes to 
them as an aspect of other-directed con- 
formism and sociability.”’”* 

If that is so, is it then not a very 
arbitrary assumption to designate this 
institutionalized “religion” — without 
faith, dogma, theology and content—as 
religion? Is a thing of social utility to 
be designated as religion? 

And assuming that Herberg is de- 
scribing the true state of affairs, that 
there is a revival of “religion” in Amer- 
ica, are we then justified in supplying 
a theory to validate and to interpret this 
reality? One may question: “whether 
replies to questionnaires, or even the 
facts of life should be considered the 
highest authority in determining such 
fundamental problems as religion, cul- 
ture, and similar things.”7 

Let us however, assume for the 
moment, as our sociological religionists 
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believe, that this is the right theory 
for the future; what, then is the practice 
within the Jewish religious framework? 
According to the _ Reconstructionist 
Kaplan, this is the true state of affairs: 
“We should not confuse increase in 
membership or institutional strength 
with a return to religion, nor the growth 
of parochial schools, nor the multiplica- 
tion of synagogues and synagogue cen- 
ters—all a manifestation of what has 
been termed the Jewish edifice com- 
plex... Despite the noise about the in- 
crease of religious schools, only a limited 
number of parents give their children 
some kind of Jewish schooling and only 
in rare instances does that schooling 
give a positive Jewish bent to their way 
of life. The Jewish religious schools are 
like subway trains always full, with 
people constantly getting on and getting 
off at every station. The number of men 
and women who are qualified to teach 
Jewish subject matter is shockingly 
small. And what about our gifted Jews? 
How many of them are affiliated with a 
synagogue? How many attend? Can 
names like Brandeis, Einstein, Hillman, 
Lilienthal, Oppenheimer, etc., be associ- 
ated with any type of normative Juda- 
ism?... Do the great synagogue build- 
ings express greatness of soul, or fatness 
of purse? How many Jews live in their 
Judaism? Ask any Orthodox or Con- 
servative rabbi how many of their people 
observe, really observe, Kashrut and the 
Sabbath, which they profess to believe 
in. Ask any Reform rabbi the extent 
to which his congregants’ lives are di- 
rected by Judaism’’.*8 

A basic fallacy is also noticeable when 
we analyze the comprehensive character 
of Jewishness in a religious framework. 
An Italian Catholic is bound to Catho- 
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lics of other countries only by religion, 
not by language or culture but, Jews 
living in various countries, even though 
they may vary in their attitude to re- 
ligion, are nevertheless conscious of 
belonging to the same people. In other 
words, the Jewish collectivity differs from 
the Protestant or Catholic church. 
Why then should we proclaim ourselves 
a purely religious group similar to 
Protestants or Catholics, and then re- 
veal that our religion is inextricably 
bound up with ethnic historical an- 
cestry, with secular culture, with politics, 
and that the whole aggregate is indis- 
soluble? “Shouldn’t we rather declare 
from the outset that we are a distinctive 
historic community and that our uni- 
queness comprises, in addition to our 
creed other things, as well, this being 
the truth? ... Our distinctiveness differs, 
therefore, from the distinctiveness of 
other religious groups.’’?® 


IV 


However, the proponents of a reli- 
gious framework question whether 
America would sanction ethnic and 
cultural separateness. The answer de- 
pends upon what the term America 
signifies. If we mean the America that 
is epitomized in the Declaration of 
Independence, in the thoughts and writ- 
ings of Jefferson, Theodore Parker, Louis 
Brandeis, and Horace Kallen, then 
America represents the American Idea, 
the idea of the equality of those who 
differ regarding freedom, life and the 
pursuit of happiness. This America has 
not forgotten that liberty includes also 
the right to be different. As Horace 
Kallen has articulated: ‘““The democratic 
faith affirms the right to be different; 
it aspires to assure equal liberty and 
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equal justice to all individuals and 
asosciations of individuals as different. 
Whatever be the ground on which 
human beings come together with one 
another—religion, work, play, sport, art, 
science, ethnic origin, or political pur- 
pose—the societies so formed continue 
without fear or favor, equal in right to 
the protection of the laws.’’%° 

At the present time America consists 
of numerous ethnic, racial, and religious 
minorities in addition to Jews. There 
are today in the United States many 
Jewish secularists, non-conformists, of 
the second and third generation, who 
are seeking to identify themselves with 
the Jewish community through Yiddish 
Secular Schools and through other secu- 
lar institutions. These native Jews have, 
since the end of the Second World War, 
established Yiddish secular schools for 
their children. These parents wish to 
educate their children as Jews who are 
free from dogmatisms and in consonance 
with liberal humanitarian views of 
modern people. They and their children 
are now reinterpreting Jewish secularism 
in harmony with the Zeit-Geist and they 
are continuing to modify this philoso- 
phy, retaining at the same time the basic 
tenet of modern Jewish secularism that 
membership in the Jewish community 
does not presuppose any religious faith. 

Jewish secularism in the Diaspora, for 
modern Jews who cannot affirm theistic 
religion—and Judaism is God-centered— 
aims at underlining that Jewishness is 
so complex, profound, unique and com- 
prehensive, that every Jewish individual 
may find in that symphony the melody 
which captivates him and those motifs 
which find the deepest echo in his per- 
sonality. And if secular Jews, on occasion 
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long for the values which gave meaning 
and sustenance to the existence of their 
ancestors; if they are sensitive to 
their ancestors; if they are sensitive to 
the beauty and to the insights of the 
religious creativity of their people, they 
are not thereby contradicting their 
secularist professions, but they manifest 
rather that both terms in the expression 
secular Jew are of equal importance; 
they confirm thereby that Jewish secu- 
larism bears the imprint of the collec- 
tive Jewish experience, and that it looks 
upon the world, in the words of Peretz, 
through Jewish eyes. 

Jewish humanists or secularists rea- 
lize that their most precious ideals and 
values, if they are to answer their needs 
for solace and sustenance in times of 
crisis, must spring from their people's 
unique experience, must be rooted in 
the spiritual soil of their ancestry. For 
secularism, like Judaism, if it is to give 
the Jew a sense of belonging to his 
group, must draw its inspiration from © 
the people’s sages, martyrs, traditions, 
hopes and aspirations. A secularism that 
is meaningful to the modern Jewish in- 
dividual must be the result of an organic 
development and the fruit of a particu- 
lar climate. Only secularism with deep 
roots in the culture and history of the 
group can give the modern Jew the 
moorings that he seeks. Otherwise we 
will, as in the case of Esperanto, add 
a new ism competing with other isms 
for its survival, instead of helping in 
the survival and spiritual enrichment of 
its adherents, for whom it was devised. 

To the secular Jew, the chief charac. 
teristic of religion in general, and of 
Judaism in particular, lies in a personal 
faith, in a divine power, that rules the 
universe; and he cannot impose upon 
himself that faith by virtue of being 
born of Jewish parents. However, this 
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does not imply that he is a complete 
stranger to the loftiness, the poetry, 
the universal insights, which his ances- 
tors have woven into historic Judaism. 
And if he ever experiences moments of 
exaltation and yearns to transcend the 
limitations imposed on the spirit by 
its material nature, in the words of 
Henri Bergson, then the God of the 
prophets, of the Kabbalists and the 
Pietists (Hassidim) may come closer to 
him. But the Jewish faith cannot be 
normative to him as it is to an Ortho- 
dox Jew. Jewish secularism suggests a 
philosophy which perceives all that is 
good and valuable in non-Jewish cul- 
tures, but through the prism of Jewish 
history which shaped both, the Jewish 
collectivity and the Jewish individual. 
It recognizes that the modern Jewish 
secularist is bound to Jewish tradition 
but not bound by it. For as long as all 
traditional observances and customs are 
not obligatory for him, but are rather 
of a voluntary nature—for his own sake, 
for the sake of an anchorage for his 
children, or because they give him an 
esthetic experience—then they do not 
contradict his secularist philosophy. 


Vv 


Were we to give an American twist 
to the concept of Jewish secularity we 
could designate it as religious secular- 
ism. This apparent contradiction is 


easily resolved when one remembers 
John Dewey’s definition of the adjective 
religious. John Dewey, in his A Com- 
mon Faith differentiated between the 
noun religion and the adjective reli- 
gious. Religion, he emphasized, signifies 
institutions, rituals, precepts 


dogmas, 


and practices, but the adjective religious 
denotes an attitude, a disposition, a 
commitment. “Any activity pursued in 
behalf of an ideal and against obstacles 
and in spite of threats of personal loss 
because of conviction of its general 
and enduring values is religious in qua- 
lity.”"31 

In view of this definition, it follows 
that when a Jew bets his life on the 
survival of his people; when he makes 
an effort to inculcate his own child with 
Jewish values, or when he is deeply in- 
volved in Jewish cultural or spiritual 
activities—all of these experiences are 
then religious in character. Jewish 
secularism in America at the present 
time is then, in the Deweyan sense, reli- 
gious secularism, for this Jewishness 
obligates one to foster Jewish values 
and ideals—the values that are reflected 
in Jewish literature, in Jewish history, 
and in all emanations of the Jewish 
ethos. 

The Jewish secular conception is an 
attempt by all those who are seeking to 
identify themselves with the Jewish 
group through modern means; it is an 
attempt to harmonize the prevalent 
ideas of modern culture with the historic 
Jewish heritage. It is confluent with the 
mainstream of Jewish thought explored 
and deepened by Philo, Mainmonides, 
Moses Mendelsohn, Ahad Haam, Peretz, 
Zhitlovsky, Dubnow,—all these and 
many more Jewish thinkers who laid 
the cornerstones in the edifice of Jewish 
secularism, which if renovated in each 
generation may serve as a satisfactory 
rationale for modern Jews in America. 





31 Dewey, John, A Common Faith, pp. 9-10; 
p. 27. 
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ewish scholarship in our time is un- 
J usually rich and creative. Nineteenth 
century scholarship, essentially pioneer- 
ing, was in many respects rather 
naive about itself. It was unaware of 
its presuppositions as the mind of a 
frontier man despite, or because of, its 
bluster must be naive. The pioneer is 
simply too busy to reflect overly much 
on his activity. And so it was among 
nineteenth century Jewish scholars. To- 
day the situation is somewhat different. 
The frontier has been somewhat sub- 
dued, though only subdued. For we 
have as yet no critically edited Talmud, 
no critical edition of the Zohar, no 
critical text of Rashi’s commentaries, to 
cite three obvious examples of areas in 





* “Faith and History (Hebrew),” Megillot 
XV (March, 1954). The sentence quoted is the 
concluding sentence of the essay. 





The current revival of Jewish theological 
studies moves the author to a considered re- 
minder that Jewish theology was always essen- 
tially a spiritual explication of Jewish existence. 
Similarly, pure historicism, as exemplified in 
much of contemporary Jewish scholarship, di- 
vorced from religious co-ordinates and presup- 
positions must prove, in the writer’s judgment, 
a sterile exercise. Monford Harris teaches Jew- 
ish philosophy at the College of Jewish Studies. 


“The faith of Israel and the 
history of Israel are bound 
together and one must not 
separate them’’—Salo Baron* 


which pioneer work must still be done. 
Nevertheless many great things have 
been accomplished. In the nineteenth 
century, an impecunious S. D. Luzzatto 
was collecting manuscripts of Judah 
HaLevi’s poems; in the twentieth cen- 
tury we have an institute devoted to 
regular publications of critical texts in 
the field of medieval poetry. The ra- 
tionalist prejudices of a nineteenth cen- 
tury Graetz which made it impossible — 
for him to appreciate the historic im- 
portance of a millenium of mystical 
thought have been superceded by the 
great historical studies of Gershon 
Scholem. The rationalist prejudices of 
Weiss in his pioneering Dor Dor V’Dor- 
shav are no longer quite as regnant to- 
day. It is instructive, for example, to 
compare Weiss’ disdainful treatment of 
Moses of Taku with Urbach’s fairer 
treatment in his Baalei HaTosafot of 
the strange anti-philosophical, anti-mys- 
tical thinker who only after a superficial 
reading seems simpleminded but who 
in reality had a sure grasp of some of 
the important alternatives in Jewish 
thought. 

Twentieth century Jewish scholars al- 
so have their prejudices, or premises, if 
this word is to be preferred. An eco- 
nomic determinism vitiated some of the 
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finest studies of Pharisaism of the twen- 
ties and thirties. But even this had its 
merits, for in contrast to the rationalist 
premises of the nineteenth century the 
prejudices of the economic determinists 
at least enabled us to see the Pharisees 
in their social setting. What S.D. Luz- 
zatto in his typically individualistic way 
was trying to formulate in the field of 
Bible studies in the nineteenth century, 
by understanding the Bible on its own 
terms, with its own unique style and 
premises has in the twentieth century 
been brilliantly developed by Cassuto, 
Goitein and Kauffmann. 

Yet for all this, something has been 
lost in Jewish scholarship. Jewish scholar- 
ship is extremely isolated in our time. 
It is, of course, true, that the actual 
activity of scholarship—research, think- 
ing, and writing—is of necessity isolated. 
But we refer to something else. Jewish 
scholarship, in spite of all its fine jour- 
nals, academic meetings, and subsidized 
books, is the concern of only a small 
coterie of scholars. Perhaps this was 
true in the nineteenth century, too, but 
one has the impression that the coterie 
of scholars was larger in the nineteenth 
century, though numerically speaking 
twentieth century Jewry is larger. This 
quantitative difference in favor of nine- 
teenth century scholarship has real quali- 
tative significance for it means that 
scholarship had at least the potentiality 
of being rooted in the life of the com- 
munity for it had a broader base. 

This change for the worse may be 
accounted for on the basis of two factors 
which are ultimately one. First of all, 
there was in European Jewish tradition 
by virtue of its being both European 
and Jewish a respect for scholarship 
which is lacking in America; indeed, 
and we need not belabor this point, 


the intellectual generally has no deep 


rootedness in the American tradition. 
Jewish life here has conformed to the 
American bias. Secondly, as a result of 
this first factor and due to other fac- 
tors, too, the American rabbi, unlike 
his West-European precursor and proto- 
type, is completely divorced from Jew- 
ish scholarship, both as producer and 
consumer. He, therefore, cannot serve 
as a mediator or popularizer (in the 
best sense) of Jewish scholarship, serv- 
ing as a bridge between the scholar and 
the baal habayit. These factors have 
isolated Jewish scholarship. 


II 


It is the concern of this paper to for- 
mulate a theology of Jewish scholarship 
for we hope to show that Jewish scholar- 
ship points beyond itself. 

Let us first of all clarify a preliminary 
consideration. This essay is not directed 
to the scholar in so far as he is a 
scholar. It is directed to him in so far 
as he too is a member of the Jewish 
community. But this is not a program 
for Jewish scholarship as such. It is 
impossible, of course, for any one to de- 
cide on the basis of a-priori, ideologically 
oriented considerations what any other 
scholar should do. Any given scholar 
must, of course, make such decisions 
for himself. For in working on what 
interests him he makes his own value 
judgments as to what is important but 
he cannot make this judgment for any 
one else. All that he can demand of 
any other scholar in the field of Jewish 
scholarship is a two-fold demand: that 
in the nature of the case it deal with 
Jewish material and, secondly, it operate 
with the standards and techniques of 
sound scholarship. In trying to formulate 
a theology of Jewish scholarship, there- 
fore, we do not address ourselves to 
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the scholar as such but to every Jew 
who takes his Jewishness seriously, at 
least to the extent of reflecting upon 
it. Only in this sense is the scholar also 
included; ultimately his scholarship be- 
comes but one facet of his Jewishness 
for it would seem highly abnormal 
and perhaps self destructive if his Jew- 
ishness were only incidental to his 
Jewish scholarship. The problem, then, 
of a theology of Jewish scholarship is 
addressed to every Jew and is not a 
program for professional scholars. 
Ill 

It is an obvious truism which we 
have rediscovered with great freshness 
during our time that Judaism is an 
historic faith. By this it is not meant that 
it is a faith whose history can be plotted, 
for this we in the twentieth century 
believe can be done for any faith. By 
Judaism as an historic faith we mean 
that its concern is with people, and 
to be more precise, with the Jewish 
people, in the arena of human history.! 
It is not concerned with problems of 
pure being, ultimate reality, etc. Its 
central core which remains determinative 
for even the most speculative, meta- 
physical Jewish thinker is essentially 
the question of how the Jewish people 
is to obey God’s Word in the arena of 
history. This is what is meant in re- 
ferring to Judaism as an historic faith. 
God reveals Himself to this particular 
people in its history. God and the Jew- 
ish people are the two basic participants 
in the Biblical and post-Biblical litera- 
ture and the world is but the stage of 
their mutually involved performances. 
The Bible and all post-Biblical Jewish 
literature is involved with both these 





1 Baron, op cit., p. 57, calls this concept “the 
very ultimate foundation of Judaism.” 


actors on the stage of history. Both God 
and the People of Israel make the Bible 
what it is. Exclude either one and the 
Bible is no longer the Bible. This is 
true of the most individualistic kind of 
Jewish thought. Even the medieval mys- 
tics and philosophers, highly individual- 
istic and metaphysical in their orienta- 
tion cannot dispense in their respective 
systems with the historic reality which 
is the Jewish people. The mystics may 
conceptualize Jewishness in metaphysical 
terms but the historic Israel is always 
before them. Mysticism no doubt has 
influenced the historic Israel but the 
opposite, historic Israel’s influence over 
the kabbalistic metaphysics, is even more 
overwhelming. 

Gershom Scholem in Major Trends 
in Jewish Mysticism writes: “After the 
Exodus from Spain, Kabbalism under- 
went a complete transformation. A 
catastrophe of this dimension, which 
uprooted one of the main branches of 
the Jewish people, could hardly take 
place without affecting every sphere of 
Jewish life and feeling. In the great 
material and spiritual upheaval of that 
crisis, Kabbalism established its claim 
to spiritual dominion in Judaism. This 
fact became immediately obvious in its 
transformation from an esoteric into a 
popular doctrine.’ 

Mystical metaphysics, a point of view 
which normally rejects time and history 
is transformed by historical phenomena 
both in its direction, that it is now 
directed to all Jews, and as Scholem 
shows at great length, in its content. So 
too Jewish philosophy, tempted to con- 
ceptualize and transform historic Israel 
to a community of philosophical sages, 
divorced from time and history, always 
remains instinctively true to historic 





2 Revised edition, 1941, p. 244. 
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Israel. Did not Maimonides write the 
heart-rending letter of comfort and 
encouragement to the Jews of Yemen, 
a community not known particularly 
for its philosophical bent? It is this his- 
toric Israel that remains ultimately cru- 
cial for all classical Jewish thought. 
And the Universal God’s revelation in 
our Bible, the revelation which it is 
the task of Talmudic thinking to ex- 
plore is a revelation to and thru the 
Jewish people. The individual Hebrew 
“knew” this God by virtue of being a 
member of the Jewish people. There 
is a profound historic truth in the 
Kabbalistic saying (which may have had 
occasional heretical connotations) that 
God, Torah, and Israel are one. 

Karl Léwith in his Meaning in His- 
tory? writes: 


there is only one very particular his- 
tory—that of the Jews—which as a 
political history can be interpreted 
strictly religiously. Within the bibli- 
cal tradition, the Jewish prophets 
alone were radical “philosophers of 
history” because they had, instead of 
a philosophy, an unshakable faith in 
God’s providential purpose for his 
chosen — punishing them and 
rewarding them for disobedience and 
obedience. The exceptional fact of 
the Jewish existence could warrant a 
strictly religious understanding of 
political history, because only the 
Jews are a really historical people, 
constituted as such by religion, by 
the act of the Sinaitic revelation. 
Hence the Jewish people could and 
indeed understand their national his- 
tory and destiny religiously, as a re- 
ligio-political unity. 

Léwith continues to outline Biblical 
history and then states that in contrast 
to the Jews “Christians are not a his- 
torical people. Their solidarity all over 
the world is merely one of faith (em- 





8 Chicago, 1957 (paperback), pp. 194-196. 


phasis ours). . . From this it follows that 
the historical destiny of Christian peo- 
ples is no possible subject of a specifical- 
ly Jewish orientation.” After a brief 
consideration of the Christian position, 
Léwith says something which is for 
us of great significance: “Hence one has 
to conclude that a Jewish theology of 
secular history is indeed a_ possibility 
and even a necessity while a Christian 
philosophy of history is an artificial 
compound.” 

With this profound insight into a 
Jewish view of history let us realize the 
obvious and significant fact that all 
modern Jewish scholarship is overwhel- 
mingly secular in its consciously opera- 
tive biases. Yet beneath the surface of 
its secular orientation it maintains its 
roots in the earlier view. It is an amaz- 
ing reworking of the conceptual frame- 
work of Aggadah and Halakhah. The 
terms “Aggadah” and “Halakhah” im- 
mediately bring to mind Pharisaic Juda- 
ism. The terminology certainly is Pha- 
risaic. But the phenomenon behind the 
terminology is Biblical. For the narra- 
tion of events, Aggadah and the institu- 
tions of publics and private life, Hala- 
khah, are the concerns and the only 
concerns of our Bible. As in the Biblical 
text these separate strands merge into 
one another to make up the large 
tapestry of the Bible so, too, in the 
Talmud they merge into a total pattern 
which, if disentangled does violence to 
the Pharisaic texture of thought. 


Modern Jewish historical writing 


operates in the tradition of Aggadah 
and Halakhah. It studies the institu- 
tions of this people. It tries to distinguish 
the inner creativity from the creativity 
influenced by its surroundings. Here, 
too, it operates, albeit unconsciously, 
with the rabbinic view that some things 
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are darkei haAmori, the ways of the 
Amorites, the surrounding Gentiles. 

But even more important than these 
traditional assumptions is another is- 
sue, which is practically never stated 
because it is so embarrassing to the 
modern Jewish historian, caught be- 
tween his Jewishness on the one hand 
and his Western, pagan conceptualiza- 
tion on the other hand. The Jewish his- 
torian has no doubt about who the Jews 
are. He always can distinguish between, 
say, the medieval Jew in France and 
the medieval non-Jew. He is never both- 
ered to justify what he knows with 
such certainty but he knows it because 
he, albeit unconsciously, coasts on the 
tradition of the covenantal people. All 
that happened to the Jews and all that 
Jews do are concerns of the Jewish his- 
torian for his established premise, in 
a very subtle sense is, “an Israelite 
though he has sinned is still an Israel. 
ite.’"4 


IV 


In the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Z. H. Chajes produced, among a 
number of significant theological studies, 
the small work Mammar Tiferet L’ 
Moshe® a defense of Maimonides against 
his detractors, the chief detractor being 
Samuel David Luzzatto. In the course 
of his defense of Maimonides, Chajes 
writes as follows: 





4 The sociologist Louis Wirth was aware of 
this problem which he could not solve. He sim- 
ply stated the problem and then proceeded to 
operate, albeit unconsciously, with the concept 
of covenantal peoplehood. See his Foreward to 
Erich Rosenthal’s essay “The Jewish Popula- 
tion in Chicago,” in Pinkas Chicago, ed. by 
Simon Rawidowicz (Chicago, 1952), pp. 9-10. 

5 This is reprinted in The Collected Works 
of Z. H. Chajes (Hebrew) I (Jerusalem, 1958). 
Che quotation which follows is from p. 406. 


No man of understanding will deny 
that the knowledge of the history of 
our people, both the generalizations 
and detailed facts, is very necessary 
for every intelligent person for whom 
the Torah of God is a portion so that 
he might know what God has done 
with the nation and that he might 
know how our nation rose to greater 
heights or declined of yore and how 
our people conducted themselves un- 
der God’s providence; for in every 
generation they rise up against us 
to destroy us but God always raises 
up for us a faithful redeemer who 
endangers his life to save this great 

ple . . . Consult Mor u Keziah of 
Jacob Emden Hilchot Sabbath, No. 
317, in connection with reading books 
of Chochmah on the Sabbath where 
he says ‘therefore I say that it is a 
mitzvah for every Jew to know well 
that fine book Shevet Yehudah and 
the other books that tell about Jew- 
ish history so as to remember God’s 
acts of hesed toward us in all the 
generations for they [the acts of 
hesed| have not ceased during all the 
harsh decrees enacted against us.” 


It is worthy of note that the nine- 
teenth century Chajes (and the eight- 
eenth century Emden) think highly of 
Solomon ibn Verga’s Shevet Yehudah 
for this is a multi-level work: on the 
one hand Solomon ibn Verga tells us 
in the preface that he collected the 
records and trials faced by the Jewish 
pepole and recorded by his ancestor 
Judah ibn Verga “in order that the 
Jewish people might pay heed, repent, 
and beseech the All Merciful One so 
that He might forgive their sins;” yet 
on the other hand, as Yitzchak Baer 
points out in his fine critical introduc- 
tion to the text, the writer operated with 
naturalistic categories, too. Professor 
Baer is, of course, right but so were 





6 Sepher Shevet Yehudah, ed. A. Schochet 
with critical introduction by Y. Baer (Jerusa- 
lem, 1947), p. 13. 
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Emden and Chajes for neither Emden 
or Chajes (certainly not Emden) would 
have been tempted into advocating the 
reading of a secular book on the Sab- 
bath. And, presumably, Emden and 
Chajes were careful enough readers to 
sense a book’s basic secularism. In sec- 
tion 63, Solomon ibn Vergas raises the 
question as to why Israel suffered more 
than any other nation and his answer 
is a combination of a religious and a 
secular answer. But the modern formula- 
tion which divides the religious from 
the secular betrays its own Western bias. 
Solomon ibn Verga’s analysis is both 
religious and secular but for him, we 
believe, they were both one; for they 
were what Léwith called “a Jewish the- 
ology of secular history.” 

Solomon ibn Verga’s categories are 
ultimately religious and his religious 
categories are ultimately secular in the 
sense that they deal with observable, 
sociological, historical processes. At the 
central core, the core in which the 
“religious” and “secular” become one, 
is Israel’s history in the world. 

It is of significance, then, that Emden 
(and Chajes) saw fit to urge the reading 
of Jewish history as a mitzvah on the 
Sabbath for it shows God’s providence 
in the world. Both Chajes and Emden 
believed that the reading of Jewish his- 
tory was an act of piety, for it was 
permitted and even commanded to do 
so on the Sabbath. Reading Jewish his- 
tory was what we would call today a 
sight into God’s redemptive acts. Fur- 
thermore, the very example of the book 
Shevet Yehudah with its sure grasp of 
historic conditions interpreted with the 
same theological realism so characteris- 
tic of Jewish thought generally, indicates 
that Emden and Chajes did not have 
in mind conventionally pious “tracts” 
but genuine historic works. 


What Emden and Chajes were saying 
by implication has been explicitly said, 
and even more relevantly said for its 
idiom is more contemporary, by N. K. 
Gottwald in his Studies in the Book of 
Lamentations. Professor Gottwald writes: 


The current revival of Old Testa- 
ment theology can be fruitful only 
insofar as it takes with complete seri- 
ousness the history of Israel’s religion. 
If the past century and a half of 
critical study teaches us anything, it 
is that efforts to escape the historical 
milieu of the Old Testament or to 
renounce the historical method in 
Biblical study lead not only to false 
literary-historical conclusions but also 
involve the very theology in inevit- 
able perversion. The religious mean- 
ing of the Old Testament is not to 
be set over against the literary and 
historical meaning, as though they are 
opposite poles. While the theological 
treatment of the Old Testament calls 
for a larger measure of insight and 
empathy than strictly philological 
study the fact is that the methods of 
responsible analysis and exegesis re- 
quired for settling questions of au- 
thorship, date, and provenance are 
not basically different from the meth- 
ods of theological study. The latter 
must of necessity build upon the for- 
mer. Finally the religious meaning of 
the Old Testament must remain es- 
sentially opaque to one who has not 
familiarized ‘himself with the ever- 
changing literature and history of 
Israel. Let it be noted that this warn- 
ing is not merely the hue and cry of 
historians. It has been sounded by 
Biblical theologians who remind us 
that the theology of the Old Testa- 
ment is not an ideational system of 
dogma but is basically the interpreta- 
tion of Israel’s historical life. The 
self understanding of the covenant 
people Jp js woe a knowledge of 
the history of Israel. Of no religion 
in all the world is it so nearly true 
that to know the history is to know 
the faith.’ 





7 Chicago, 1954, p. 47. 
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Of course, this observation is involved 
primarily with Biblical theology. We 
are interested in all aspects of Jewish 
theological thought. For the crucial 
point that we wish to make, reworking 
the above quotation, is that the current 
revival of Jewish theology can be fruit- 
ful only insofar as it takes with com- 
plete seviousness the history of the Jew- 
ish people. The religious meaning of 
any Jewish historic text is not to be set 
over against the literary and historical 
meaning as though they are opposite 
poles. While any theologizing calls for 
a “larger measure of insight and sym- 
pathy than strictly philological and any 
other historic studies the fact is that 
the methods of responsible analysis and 
exegesis required for settling questions 
of authorship, date, and provenance 
different from the 
methods of theological study. The latter 
must of necessity build upon the for- 
mer. 


are not basically 


Finally the religious significance 
of any Jewish text “must remain es- 
sentially opaque to one who has not 
familiarized himself with the everchang- 
ing literature and history of the Jewish 
people.” Particularly this last sentence 
which we have recast from Gottwald is 
of significance. Crucial in any authentic 
Jewish theology is Jewish existence in 
the observable historic world. 

That is why contemporary Jewish 
scholarship is of vast theological sig- 
nificance. All of contemporary Jewish 
scholarship is historical scholarship. It 
is the only technique we now have of 
knowing the Jewish past. And insofar 
as Judaism is an historic faith—in the 
sense outlined earlier—Jewish historical 
scholarship is crucial for knowing that 
faith. Let us return, without modifica- 
tion this time, to the last two sentences 
of the Gottwald quotation: “the self 


understanding of the convenant people 


presupposes a knowledge of the history 
of Israel. Of no religion in all the world 
is it so nearly true that to know the 
history is to know the faith.” 

“To know the history is to know the 
faith.” This is, we believe, a relevant 
admonition to the growing theological 
concerns in our day. It is a good thing 
that there is a real growth of sophis- 
ticated theological thinking in our time; 
but it is not good that, as it appears 
to us at least, this is divorced from 
Jewish historical studies. Perhaps this 
divorce is understandable for it is a 
reaction to the historicism of much in 
nineteenth and twentieth century Jew- 
ish scholarship. But let us again heed 
Gottwald’s words: Let it be noted that 
this warning [as can be seen above he 
refers only to Old Testament scholar- 
ship] is not merely the hue and cry of 
historians. It has been sounded by 
Biblical theologians who remind us that 
the theology of the Old Testament is 
not an ideational system of dogma but 
is basically the interpretation of /srael’s 
historical life [emphasis ours]. We can 
know Jewish historic life only through 
careful study of Jewish history; this is 
what Jewish historical scholarship does 
for us. And we must know Jewish his- 
toric life for this is crucial to Jewish 
theology “for to know the history is to 
know the faith.” 


V 


Samuel David Luzzatto, a pioneer in 
Jewish historical studies who was also 
concerned with recovering an authenti- 
cally Jewish world view and whose per- 
sonal motto was “nothing Jewish is 
foreign to me,” was very much com- 
mitted to the position we have tried to 
outline in this essay. We believe that 
his Dialogue Concerning the Kabbalah, 
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significantly subtitled On the Antiquity 
of the Zohar and on the Antiquity of 
Punctuation is an exemplary synthesis of 
theology and historical scholarship. Luz- 
zatto saw Jewish scholarship as an aspect 
of revelation for in 1843 he wrote as 
follows®: “It is God . . . Who sends 
us sages and leaders of another genera- 
tion. It is He who brings forth, from 
the heaps of dust, ancient books so 
that their voices may be heard in later 
generations, to breathe through them a 
spirit of life in the hearts of those that 
are confused and corrupted. And He 
[by causing the rediscovery of old books] 
turns the hearts of the fathers (who 
died) unto the sons in order to turn 
the heart of the sons unto the fathers.”’ 

Luzzatto, as all his writings testify, 





8 Peninei Shadal, a collection of letters pub- 
lished by his sons (Przemysl, 1882), p. 47. 


was very much aware of the dangers of 
historicism and he was extremely wary 
of the Jewish historians of his day; yet 
he had a sure instinct for the impor- 
tance of historical scholarship. For only 
this historic scholarship can save Jew- 
ish theology from metaphysical systems. 
Jewish historic scholarship helps us re- 
discover Jewish historic existence and 
only Jewish historic existence can link 
our faith to the faith of our forefathers. 

Any serious attempt to formulate a 
Jewish theology must be rooted in Jew- 
ish historic existence. What that exis- 
tence was, Jewish historical scholarship 
tries to tell us. If the Jewish theologian 
works at knowing that history he will 
get to know the faith in all its depth 
and breadth. And then the heart of 
the forefathers will turn to the sons; 
and what is equally important, the heart 
of the sons will return to the forefathers. 





JEWISH EDUCATION IN AN AGE OF SCIENCE 


MEIR BEN-HORIN 


I’ ours the century or the age of 

science? There is much support for 
the view that science has come and has 
conquered. “The starry heavens above, 
the moral law within” are still taken by 
many as proof almost beyond question 
for the truths they accept “on faith.” 
Not smaller, perhaps, is the number of 
those who concede that “science ruleth” 
because of the gleaming engines about, 
the perceptive mind within. 

Yet the case for the view that science 
has come, but not conquered, is not 
without merit. Like the image of a 
Rorschach inkblot, our century has 
been “seen” as the age of fascism, of 
national socialism, of bolshevism, of the 
common man, of capitalism, of “the 
rising tide of color.” Because of the 
rapidity of social change in our time, 
“ages” come and go like book “months” 
and music “weeks” and fire prevention 
“days.” This is true of the “age of the 
fascio and the Hakenkreuz. Some “ages” 


Far from constituting an Age of Science, Dr. 
Ben-Horin maintains that our age, as judged 
by a large number of egregious manifestations 
in politics as well as ideology, is actually pre- 
scientific. However, the inevitability of the lat- 
ter poses a number of basic questions as to 
both the goals and methods of Jewish educa- 
tion. Here, the author essays to outline the re- 
orientation required of Jewish education, if it 
is to function effectively in the coming Age of 
Science. 


exist side by side, such as say, the age 
of Gandhi's ahimsa (non-violence) and 
Lenin’s age of violent revolution. Other 
“ages” are really ages-in-the-making 
rather than actual, past or present. To 
these belong both the age of democracy 
and the age of science. 

Do the world wars, the cold war, 
the local wars, the Kassem, Castro, 
Nasser, Mao Tse-tung revolutions be- 
speak the age of science? Do the sup- 
pression of Hungary and Tibet? Is it 
truly an age of science in which con- 
sumer goods reach the public before 
they have attained acceptable standards 
of health and safety? Dishonest manage- 
ment and corrupt labor unions, scholars 
of deceit, best-selling music by verdict 
of “the syndicate,” rages of fashion, the 
vogue of revivalists, magic healers, mys- 
tics and “beat” philosophers—are these 
the sign of science? Disease, deception, 
poverty, honorless profiteering, rugged 
politics and trading in human destinies 
—do they not rather describe and define 
pre-scientific times? 

It may be wiser to acknowledge that 
we live in pre-historic times and that 
human history worth the name has not 
yet begun. By the same token, neither 
a mature era of democracy nor a full- 
fledged epoch of science has thus far 
dawned upon mankind. Only those who 
are bent on besmirching the good name 
and high prestige of science will affix 
the scientific label to pre-scientific and 
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essentially anti-scientific manifestations 
of man’s nature.! 

The age of science needs to be cre- 
ated. It is not here nor is its coming an 
inevitable decree of nature. But if we 
survive our pre-scientific superstitions, 
animosities, absolutisms, fanaticisms, it 
may be brought into being. 

To hasten its coming and to prepare 
for the age of science, Jewish education 
needs to become serious about the fol- 
lowing four interrelated propositions. 


II 


First, Jewish education as education 
must be relentless in the pursuit of 
truth. This is to say that its commitment 
to Judaism and its commitment to truth 
based on evidence must never be viewed 
as incompatible. 

Truth, 
cerned, is greater than nationalism, great- 
er than victory on election day, greater 


as far as education is con- 


than winning prizes on television and 
elsewhere, greater than amassing for- 
tunes, honors, favors of the mighty and 
of the beautiful. Truth is the seal of 
the Eternal. 

Bertrand Russell has said, “Be scrup- 
ulously truthful, even when truth is 
inconvenient, for it is more inconvenient 
when you try to conceal it.”” And he has 
warned, “Do not think it worth while 
to produce belief by concealing evidence, 
for the evidence is sure to come to 
light.” 

In 1924, the American Historical As- 
sociation, upon the recommendation of 





1 See Meir Ben-Horin, “Communism and the 
Faith in Man,” The Reconstructionist, vol. 20, 
No. 1, February 26, 1954. Also idem, “Toward 
Blau et al., 


the Dawn of History,” Joseph L. 
editor, Essays on Jewish Life and Thought 
(presented in honor of Professor Salo W. Baron), 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1959, 
pp. 39-54 


its Committee on History Teaching in 
the schools and of its executive council, 
resolved that “genuine and intelligent 
patriotism, no less than the requirements 
of honesty and sound scholarship, de- 
mand that textbook writers and teachers 
should strive to present a truthful pic- 
ture of past and present, with due regard 
to the different purposes and _possibili- 
ties of elementary, secondary, and ad- 
vanced instruction; that criticism of his- 
tory textbooks should therefore be based 
not upon grounds of patriotism, but 
only upon grounds of faithfulness to 
fact as determined by specialists or tested 
by consideration of the evidence; that 
cultivation in pupils of scientific temper 
in history and in the related social 
sciences, of a spirit of inquiry and a 
willingness to face unpleasant facts, are 
far more important objectives than the 
teaching of special interpretation of 
particular events; and that attempts, 
however well meant, to foster national 
arrogance and boastfulness and indis- 
criminate worship of national “heroes” 
can only tend to promote a harmful 
pseudo-patriotism.”’ 

The crux of the matter is conceal- 
ment of evidence. Whether we teach 
the age of the earth or the origins of 
the human species; whether we teach 
the story of the oil that kept the lamp 
burning on the first Hanukkah; or 
whether it is the story of the donkey 
who spoke to Balaam; or whether our 
subject is the difference between Con- 
servative, Orthodox, and Reform Juda- 
ism or its naturalistic versions; whether 
we teach the contributions made to 
Zionist realization by Max Nordau or 
by his opponent Chaim Weizmann, or 
Ben-Gurion or his opponent Vladimir 
Jabotinsky; whether we teach the virtues 
of science and the sins of religion or 


vice versa—in all events, the truth and 
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all relevant evidence, whether pleasant 
or not, “dangerous” or not, the truth is 
what we must strive to attain, the truth 
or the search for it, the passion for it, 
the relentless pursuit of it. 

If science embodies such relentless 
pursuit of truth, Jewish education must 
in this sense be scientific. Legend must 
be understood as legend, poetry as 
poetry, older belief as older belief, pal- 
pable error as such, verified claim as 
such. Jewish education must be an ad- 
venture in the pursuit of truth about 
Jews and Judaism, ancient, medieval, 
modern. 

Jewish education as a guided and en- 
couraged quest for truth about Jewish 
existence implies the centrality of the 
intelligent process in its methods. Truth 
is not handed down but is arrived at 
through inquiry. Jewish education, 
therefore, is inquiry into the nature, 
the meaning, and the direction of Jew- 
ish development. It is free inquiry, not 
inquiry with preordained conclusions or 
with prescribed official doctrines of 
schools, seminaries, national organiza- 
tions, parent congregations, or indivi- 
dual authorities. It is free inquiry, pro- 
ceeding from real problems to relevant 
data to warranted conclusions. 

Consider, for example, the proposi- 
tion that archaeology confirms the Bible. 
Herman Wouk in This Is My God (p. 
24) writes: “Archaeologists have known 
for some time that the history of Eastern 
Mediterranean civilization in the Bible 
is accurate; that we have in hand sub- 
stantial corroboration of the main points 
of the Jewish national narrative; that 
in fact—setting aside the miraculous de- 
tails which the scientific mind demurs 
from—it all happened.” Here is a real 
problem for Jewish education: What 
does archaeology really affirm about the 


Bible and what does it not? Wouk’s 


statement is not so dishonest as to slur 
over the obvious fact that archaeology 
does not confirm claims of divine in- 
tervention in, say, the genesis of the 
earth or the standstill of the sun during 
Joshua’s battle with the five kings or 
the Revelation on Mount Sinai or the 
ten plagues or the splitting of the Red 
Sea or the Heavenly fire that on Mount 
Carmel consumed Elijah’s burnt-offer- 
ing and wood and stones and dust and 
water and thus demonstrated that Eli- 
jah’s and not the Baal priests’ god is 
the true God. Yet Wouk puts these 
unconfirmed reports of the Bible side 
by side with confirmed ones such as the 
existence of Abraham and Moses. Says 
Wouk: “Archeologists have known... 
that in fact—setting aside the miraculous 
details which the scientific mind in prin- 
ciple demurs from—it all happened.” 
What “all happened’? The reader's at- 
tention is not directed to the exceptions 
mentioned parenthetically and with im- 
plied derision of the “scientific mind.” 
His attention is directed to the primary 
assertion to the effect that according to 
archaeology “it all happened.” 

For Jewish education we must claim 
canons of truthfulness that are far more 
stringent than those which make for 
some best-selling novels or biographies. 
In the age of science in-the-making, to 
be Jewishly educated means to have 
acquired an understanding of Judaism 
in the light of the best available evidence 
and understanding of the rise of a civil- 
ization, its lasting accomplishments, and 
its unresolved problems. To be an edu- 
cated Jew is to have as least an inkling, 
based on prolonged inquiry, of Israel’s 
historic struggle to emancipate itself 
from its own older myths and to emerge 
from ongoing encounters with reality 
carrying a purer faith and a more hu- 
mane vision of God. 
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Whitehead wrote: “In the conditions 
of modern life the rule is absolute, the 
race which does not value trained in- 
telligence is doomed.” To this it may 
be added that there is no future for the 
uneducated peoples in the coming ages 
of science, and those who do not live 
by the truth and by the pursuit of 
truth, will not live at all. 


lil 


In the second place, Jewish educa- 
tion in the age of science, which is to 
come, must do its share in proclaiming, 
teaching, and demonstrating the unity of 
science and of love. The age of science 
which is not, at the same time, the age of 
love is not likely to be an age at all. 
Science is not viable without love. 

Traditionally, Jewish religion has 
proclaimed that “God is truth, his To- 
rah is truth, his prophets are truth and 
He abounds in doing goodness and 
truth.” Yet God is also love. He shows 
mercy to thousands, forgiving iniquity 
and granting acquittal. He loves us with 
everlasting love, has drawn us with 
love and blesses us with love. In Him, 
truth and love are inseparable. 

Science has often been alleged to be 
dispassionate, neutral, beyond passion 
and compassion. 

Yet precisely in an age of science the 
common recognition of the essential 
unity of intelligence and compassion or 
mind and love may save the age. Juda- 
ism as a_ religio-ethical civilization 
may undergo a renewal of relevance 
if it can demonstrate, in thought, in 
action, and in education, that in the 
fusion of human intelligence and hu- 
man love, mankind may have a force 
that is stronger than that released by 
atomic fission. For Jewish education it 
would follow that compassionate love 


should join the process of intelligence 
in its methodological center. Neither 
suffices without the other. Science with- 
out love may destroy itself and the 
world. Love without science tends to be 
forgetful of actual conditions to be 
effective. Love leads intelligence to 
transcend conditions; intelligence leads 
love to fasten upon transcendence with- 
in immanence, upon ideals within the 
realm of fulfillment. Science may be 
the method of love; 
love as the engine of science. Consum- 
mation of both is human salvation. 

Jewish education as the education of, 
by, and for a religious civilization must 
pioneer in developing the fuller mean- 
ing of the unity and identity of mind 
and love, and must come to regard the 
release and development of these twin 
powers in human beings as among its 
central obligations. 

Third, Jewish education for the age 
of science must address itself to the 
question and the quest of Jewish rel- 
evance. 

By relevance is meant availability to 
furnish guidance for the solution of 
basic human problems of the modern 
world. 

One such problem is the population 
explosion. By 1975, it has been esti- 
mated, 77 million human beings will 
be added to the human race each year 
and by 2000 it will be 126 million new 
humans each year. Six billion men, 
women, and children may greet the 
year 2000, as against the 24 billion 
that walk the earth today. In this de- 
velopment, the central fact is that pop- 
ulation growth will tend to be greatest 
where people are poorest. This means 
that the nations concerned are likely 
to resort to desperate means in order to 
get their share of the world’s resources. 

Another problem is the attainment of 


understood as 
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an economy of plenty and at the same 
time a political structure of individual 
liberty, a social order in which social 
planning goes hand in hand with per- 
sonal and group initiative. 

A third problem is the achievement 
of full independence of nations to- 
gether with unitedness of mankind. 

A fourth problem is the achievement 
not of the UN but of the UR, the 
United Religions, and the US, the 
United Sciences, and the UE, the 
United Educations, the UA, the United 
Arts. 

Israel has been exporting technicians 
to a number of countries in the Far 
East and in Africa. It has exported ac- 
tresses, dancers, women’s fashions and 
models. Citrus fruits and cars and pub- 
lic relations personnel as well as politi- 
cal personalities have gone forth from its 
shores. Admiration for its military vic- 
tories, for the spirit of the Ingathering 
of the Exiled has been’ generated 
widely. All these are remarkable ac- 
complishments which may be belittled 
only by an ungenerous spirit. And then 
there is Yael Dayan’s book and there 
are paintings and musicians and com- 
posers and more serious novelists. 

But Torah in a new, not ordinary, 
sense, Torah with a new revelance to 
modern industrial society, to the strug- 
gle between democracy and totalitarian- 
ism, to the ongoing conflict between 
the sciences and the humanities and 
the theologies, Torah with a new rel- 
evance to the human situation has not 
gone forth from Zion. Nor should it 
be expected in the early decades of Jew- 
ish statehood. 

For the preparation of our people for 
the creation of new relevance is not a 
political problem nor a military prob- 
lem nor an economic problem, im- 


portant as these are. It is essentially an 
educational problem. 

Science producing new forms of hu- 
man association across the continents 
increases the degree of irrelevance that 
older forms of human association have 
for us. The distance between us and the 
intellectual victories of the past grows 
more rapidly than the flight of chrono- 
logical time permits us to believe. As 
Professor Baron has it, the concept of 
national sovereignty is more and more 
obsolete. Adolf A. Berle, Jr. taught that 
the concept of private property is un- 
dergoing basic change in an age of cor- 
porations and labor unions and gov- 
ernmental responsibility for public 
welfare. Where “the show is rigged,” 
whether in industry, in sports, in lit- 
erature, free competition is a myth. 
Nor are we entirely sure of the age-old 
bit of common sense that there are defi- 
nite limits to what the human mind 
can do. Herbert Spencer, we were re- 
minded by Viscount Samuel, made a 
division between the known, the un- 
knowable. “But whether there is an 
unknowable is itself among the un- 
known.’ 


More recently, Professor 


John Herman Randall, Jr., suggested 
that “the world for science knows no 
limits—it is co-extensive with the world 
of vision, with everything man finds in 
the world.”® Said Professor Philippe 
LeCorbeiller of Harvard recently in 
discussing “The Crisis in Science Edu- 
cation”: “Science is Power: the power 
of doing things that have never been 





2 Belief and Action, Indianapolis-New York, 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1937, p. 37. See also 
his In Search of Reality, New York, Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1957, p. 135. 

8 Nature and Historical Experience, New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1958, p. 306. 
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done before. No one can set limits to 
what science might achieve.’’ 

Similarly, science producing new 
forms of understanding of natural 
events increasingly relegates to remoter 
recesses of antiquity pre-scientific inter- 
pretations of the universe. Today, no- 
tions of a superhuman will intervening 
to originate cosmic energy rapidly seem 
to join notions of the divinity of moun- 
tains, stars, emperors, selected messen- 
gers and prescriptions of medieval phy- 
sicians: they sound almost equally 
dated and outdated. The idea that god- 
hood attaches to an Absolute or an UI- 
timate, although enjoying a_ current 
vogue, strikes many as not less anti- 
quated idolatry than cruder and earlier 
modes of idol worship. 

In the realm of human associations 
and in the realm of beliefs about the 
cosmos, renewed Jewish relevance is 
a condition of continued Jewish exis- 
tence. In ages of science, to be is to be 
in the lead, or at least with the lead 
group. To attain such renewal, a sus- 
tained educational effort is required— 
an effort that embraces the Jewish peo- 
ple as a whole, from the kindergarten 
to the graduate school and to life-long 
educational pursuits. 

Jewish education in a scientific age 
in-the-making signifies a sustained 
search for new relevance. It signifies 
the enrollment of our people as a 
whole in the inquiry into the funda- 
mentals of Judaism in the remote and 
recent past, into the impact of science 
and democratic principles upon these 





4 Philippe LeCorbeiller, “The Crisis in Sci- 
ence Education,” in Brand Blanshard, editor, 
Education in the Age of Science, New York, 
Basic Books, 1959, p. 230. See also Sir Julian 
Huxley's brilliant essay, “The Future of Man”, 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, Vol. xv, No. 


10 (December 1959) pp. 402-404, 409. 


fundamentals, and in the application 
of its creative thought to fruitful in- 
novation which, in the spirit and with 
the forms of Israel’s traditional cul- 
ture, may produce a new golden age 
of culture under science. 


V 


Finally, as the education of a reli- 
gious civilization, Jewish education is 
duty-bound to concern itself with the 
core concept of Jewish religion—the be- 
lief in God and the meaning of God. 

The age of science-to-come is not 
likely to be a monolithic one, and ex- 
isting versions of Judaism may be ex- 
pected to continue functioning and cre- 
ating their institutions, including their 
institutions of education. Their atti- 
tudes towards science will range, as 
now, from opposition to co-existence to 
wholehearted _ self-identification. The 
meaning of God presents not much of 
a problem to the anti-scientists and the 
co-existentialists. They will persist in 
adhering to traditional or near-tradi- 
tional meanings. But those who adopt 
the scientific frame of mind and cannot 
withhold assent to the evolving pic- 
tures of the universe presented by the 
sciences, will have to reconstruct their 
religious outlook so that it may comple- 
ment science in the manner proposed 
for love so that unified science, love, 
and faith may come to be “our life 
and the length of our days.” 

Professor Robert Ulich of Harvard 
has defined faith as the “consciousness 
of everything seeable being in the em- 
brace of the unseen.””® 

But what is the nature of “the un- 
seen”? It may be suggested that faith 





5 The Human Career, A Philosophy of Tran- 
scendence, New York, Harper and Bros., 1955, 
p. 53. 
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in the age of science may come to be 
identified as the consciousness of every- 
thing seeable or given, seeable or pres- 
ent, being in the embrace of the un- 
given, the unpresent, the as-yet-ungiven, 
the as-yet-unpresent but present-to-be 
or simply consciousness of everything 
present being in the embrace of prom- 
ise, the promise of existence. Faith is 
consciousness of the reality and the 
reliability of the promise inherent in 
existence. Judaism under science may 
come to be the religion of the promise. 
Matter, after all, is derived from mater, 
mother, or that which holds the prom- 
ise of productivity and new life. Nature 
is derived from natura meaning she who 
gives birth. God may come to be wor- 
shipped not simply as cosmic process 
but as the cosmic process by which the 
promise of existence turns into reality. 
God may come to be conceived as the 
universe acting on the level of its high- 
est potentialities, as what the cosmos 
does with its potentiality for salvation, 
as the Gestalt of the cosmic promise. 
These formulations, in all their ten- 


(ativeness, are offered as indications of 
what kinds of reconstruction may be 
required in order to carry faith in God 
forward into the age of science. 

In sum, Jewish education in an age 
of science and functioning within the 
framework of Jewish civilization must 
meet the scientific challenge by 


(1) activating human intelligence 
in the pursuit of truth; 

(2) striving to unite scientific 
method to compassionate love; 

(3) fostering the Jewish people's 
quest for new relevance of 
Judaism to the human situ- 
ation in the modern world; 

(4) participating in the efforts of 
Jewish philosophy, theology, 
scholarship, the arts, and of 
the Jewish community, as a 
whole, to express the meaning 
of God and the essence of Jew- 
ish faith in the language of 
men and women who see the 
world through the eyes of 
science. 








THEODOR HERZL—THE RELIGIONIST 


HERBERT PARZEN 


Ele appearance of Theodor Herzl on 

the Jewish scene was epochal, star- 
tling and sudden. It was unimaginable 
that the architect and builder of the 
Zionist movement should stem from the 
West, yet he did. 

This occurrence is all the more ex- 
traordinary, in that Herzl was not a 
Jewish intellectual in the East-Euro- 
pean concept of that term—whence the 
leader was expected—nor even in the 
Western sense. Prior to his Jewish 
awakening, he was a European intellec- 
tual whose aesthetic requirements were 
entirely satisfied by Western arts and 
letters; and whose thinking was based on 
and molded by the physical and social 
sciences of the day. 

Moreover, as a typical European in- 
tellectual of that era, he was an assimi- 
lationist, unconcerned with Jewish af- 
fairs, undisturbed by the Jewish ques- 
tion, and untroubled by the problems 
of Jewish survival. His knowledge of 
Judaism was meager, his familiarity 





On the occasion of the centennial of Herzl’s 
birth, currently being observed, the author pre- 
sents an aspect of the views of the founder of 
modern political Zionism that has received scant 
attention at the hands of his innumerable biog- 
raphers. Far from being a secularist, as is gen- 
erally assumed, Herzl could well be termed, on 
the basis of the record, a modern religionist. 
Herzl’s views on religion, and the place he 
deemed it should hold in the future Jewish 
State, take on added interest in the light of 
the present position of religion in the State of 
Israel. 


with Hebrew was perfunctory. He was 
not only unaware of the Hebrew ren- 
aissance, but failed even later on to 
understand its importance as a pulsat- 
ing force in the Zionist movement, as 
can readily be seen from his plans in 
The Jewish State and his vision of 
Altneuland. In The Jewish State, Pal- 
estine was one of two locales for Jewish 
colonization; neither Der Judenstat nor 
Altneuland, includes a program for 
fostering a renascent Hebraism. It was 
entirely outside of his experience; hence 
he was unable to appreciate it or to 
harness this force for the benefit of the 
movement. To a great extent, the ob- 
durate opposition of Ahad Ha’am to 
Herzlian Zionism was due to this ap- 
parent indifference and depreciation of 
the Hebraic heritage and its revival. 
This passive attitude was likewise re- 
sponsible, to a substantial degree, for 
the mistrust of Herzl by influential 
East European Zionists. 

Generally speaking, Western Jewish 
intellectuals were not secularists; nei- 
ther was Herzl. For Jewish secularism 
as I have repeatedly argued is the cre- 
ation of East European Jewry’s intel- 
ligentsia. Herzl, accordingly, had no 


quarrel with the Synagogue; nor did 
he require a substitute Jewish culture. 
Neither Judaism nor Jewish life con- 
cerned him. They were simply beyond 
his ken or interest; they were not even 
problems. Yet he was not a “free think- 
er.” He was a religionist without think- 
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ing through the implications of that 
position. 

When the anti-Semitic upsurge in 
Western Europe, reaching its crescendo 
with the Dreyfus Affair, began to press 
Herzl to reconsider his position toward 
Jewish life, he began his studies and 
his search for a solid solution of the 
Jewish question. In the end, he arrived 
at his celebrated conclusion which he 
incorporated in Der Judenstat. His de- 
sign for the State provided for syna- 
gogues to fill “the deep religious needs 
of our people.” In his naiveté, he as- 
sumed that the Rabbis “will be the 
first to understand” him and to help 
him. He had an abiding respect for 
the rabbinic office. Despite his numer- 
ous disappointments he held fast, reso- 
lutely so, to that esteem. While he 
severely castigated the individual rabbis 
who opposed him or remained silent 
on the Zionist issue—among them the 
most prominent in the West: Moritz 
Gudemann of Vienna, Hermann Adler 
of London, Zadok Kahn of Paris, Hirsch 
Hildesheimer of Berlin, and the “Prot- 
est-Rabbiner” of Munich—he continued 
to woo their support and that of the 
Rabbinate as a whole. He believed that 
they were influential men who could 
be powerful factors in the growth of 
the movement. 

Thus, in Altneuland, he pictures Or- 
thodox Jewry rallying enthusiastically 
about “the national enterprise of resto- 
ration.” According to him, they rea- 
lized that there was “nothing blas- 
phemous” about the project. He lauds 
their “sensible” reasoning—“God Him- 
self in His inscrutable wisdom decided 
what instruments will serve His ends.” 
Moreover, in the Jerusalem of Altneu- 
land there is reared the “true Temple.” 
The phrase was unfortunate; it was 
responsible for Ahad Ha’am’s scornful 


jibe at his “ignorance.” Without doubt, 
Herzl did not contemplate the Temple 
of ancient times but rather a sort of 
cathedral-synagogue. His justification 
for this need is characteristic: “The 
Jews would not have mourned merely 
for ruined masonry [the Wailing Wall], 
that would have been silly. No, they 
sighed for an invisible something of 
which the stones were the symbol. It 
had come back to rest in the rebuilt 
Temple, where stood the home-return- 
ing sons of Israel who lifted up their 
souls to the invisible God as their fa- 
thers had done upon Mount Moriah. . . 
Jews had prayed in many temples, 
splendid and simple, in all the lan- 
guages of the Diaspora. The invisible 
God, the Omnipresent, must have been 
equally near to them everywhere. Yet 
only here was the true Temple.” Why? 
Because in a free Jewish common- 
wealth the Jews “could strive for the 
loftiest human aims.” Hitherto, in the 
Galut Ghettoes they lived “without 
honor and without rights”; and when 
the Ghettoes crumbled they “ceased to 
be Jews.” “Now that they have freedom 
and a sense of solidarity” the Jews 
erected a “House to the Almighty God 
Whom children envision thus and wise 
men so, but Who is everywhere pres- 
ent as the Will-to-Good” (italics sup- 
plied). It was unquestionably these 
views which prompted Dr. Chaim Weiz- 
mann in his Trial and Error to stigma- 
tize Herzl as a clericalist. (p. 63.) 

A clericalist Herzl was not. Already 
in The Jewish State he emphasized that 
the State cannot be a theocracy. For he 
respected the religionists, the men of 
faith, but he also honored the free- 
thinkers, the men of reason—Herzl’s di- 
vision. His State had room and en- 
compassed both. For “faith unites us, 


and knowledge gives us freedom”. We 
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shall, therefore, not permit any theo- 
cratic tendencies to emerge among our 
spiritual authorities. We shall keep 
them to their synagogues just as we 
shall keep our professional army with- 
in the confines of their barracks. Army 
and Rabbinate will be 
highly as their valuable functions re- 
quire and deserve. But they must not 
interfere in the administration of the 
State. . .” This statement is frank and 
explicit, unequivocal and decisive. For 
whatever it is worth it is, incidentally, 
relevant to the present 
Israel. 

Herzl was indeed a religionist—albeit 
a liberal and a rationalist. It has al- 
ready been indicated that he defined 
Deity as the Power “Who is every- 
where present as the Will-to-Good.” 
He explained his conception as “Spin- 
ozistic and approaches the naturalist 
philosophy of the monists.” He is, how- 
ever, not altogether satisfied with this 
viewpoint: For 
seems something inert; and the 
universal ether of the monists, besides 
being incomprehensible, is too intangi- 
ble and contrived. But I can conceive 
of an omnipresent Will, for I see it at 
work in the world we know. It see it 
as I can see the functioning of a muscle. 
The world is a body and God is the 
functioning of it. The ultimate pur- 
pose I do not and need not know; 
for me it is enough that it is something 
higher than our present estate. I can 
put this in other and ancient words, 
and gladly do so: ‘Ye shall be as gods 
knowing good and evil.’” (Genesis 
3:5). 

He anticipated the immediate ques- 
tion—how can the Will-to-Good be 


honored as 


Situation in 


“Spinoza’'s ‘substance’ 


reconciled with existing evils? His was 
a simple answer: 
the ubiquitous, 


“The Will-to-Good, 
infinite, omnipotent, 


eternal Will-to-Good does not conquer 
everywhere at once, but always con- 
quers in the end. For Whom evil too 
is but a means.” He explained: How 
and why, for example, does the Will-to 
Good permit the existence of epidem- 
ics? “Because, as a consequence, filthy 
old warrens are torn down and instead 
rise new, sunlit healthy cities with inhab- 
itants who draw a freer 


Anti-Semitism he certainly re- 


fuller and 
breath.” 
garded as an evil; yet he sees within this 
‘something of the divine Will-to- 
Good,” for it forces us to “close ranks, 
unites us under pressure, and through 
our unity will bring us to freedom.” 

This view of the God-idea is surely 
not traditional, and seems far from sat- 


‘ 


plague 


isfactory and adequate for naturalists, 
from innumerable standpoints. It is not 
our purpose to defend or indict it. It 
is cited to point to the fact that Herzl 
was a religionist, a modern religionist. 

Actually Herzl was not happy with 
his nomenclature for the Deity—as few 
modernists are. He preferred to revert 
to the traditional word itself—“this be- 
loved, old wonderful abbreviation by 
which I touch the simplest understand- 
ing’’—God. “For in our theological bat- 
tle of words we ultimately mean the 
same thing. In belief or in doubt we 
mean the same thing: that it is inex- 
plicable.” He then stipulated: “I want 
to bring up my children with a belief 
in, so to say, the historical God. To me, 
God is a beautiful . . . old word which 
I wish to retain. It is a wonderful ab- 
breviation for conceptions which would 
be beyond the grasp of a child-like or 
constricted mind.” Are not these prob- 
lems troubling present day Jewish hu- 
manists in general, and Reconstruction- 
ists in particular? 

This elucidation Herzl gave in a 


conversation with Dr. Moritz Giide- 
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mann, the Chief Rabbi of Vienna, in 
August 1895, when they met for the 
first time to discuss Herzl’s solution 
for the Jewish problem. It was an ex- 
temporaneous exposition, and for that 
very reason an earnest expression of 
his views. Unfortunately, the “Diaries” 
do not record the Rabbi's reaction. 
There is another aspect of his faith 
in God that requires notice. He was 
convinced, as befits a religionist, that 
God has willed the 
Jewish 


survival of the 
people, for a purpose, for a 
mission. Not infrequently he asserted 
that God would not have kept the Jew- 
ish people alive so long if they had 
not a role to play in the history of 
mankind. That purpose 
achieved, however, in an 


cannot be 
hostile en- 
vironment but in free congenial Jew- 
ish surroundings—in the Jewish State. 
That role is different from the mission 
idea of classical Reform Judaism—that 
Jews must remain in Exile in order 
to teach mankind ethical monotheism. 
Herzl put this retort into the mouth 
of one of the principal personalities 
in Altneuland: “The fact was, of 
course, that we not only did not teach 
other nations but that they 
us . . . bloody painful lessons. 

This picture would not be complete 


taught 


’? 


without stating that Herzl was non- 
observant. But he did not scoff at ob- 
servant Jews. He respected their feel- 
ings and their scruples. And when he 
visited observant homes he fully com- 
plied with the customs of his hosts, 
though he would inform them that he 
did not participate in these rituals out 
of religious conviction. He refused to 
march under false colors. 

One example must suffice. At dinner 
in the home of Dr. Hermann Adler, the 
Chief Rabbi of the British Empire, he 
noted that the “old Jewish customs” 


broke through the English. “It drove 
home to me the feeling that Jewish 
ways need not be ridiculous, as they 
are among us in Austria where the 
heart has gone out of our observances. 
And so, after we ate I put on my top 
hat, like the others, and listened to the 
rabbi recite the after-dinner blessing. 
Of course I had told the Chief Rabbi, 
as I had told Zadok Kahn and Giide- 
hann that I was not responding to a 
religious impulse. “But assuredly,” he 
recorded in the ‘Diaries, “I would pay 
no less respect to the faith of my fa- 
thers than to other faiths.” In this con- 
nection one ought call attention to the 
Passover Seder Service which Herzl de- 
picts in the house of the Littwak family 
in Altneuland. It is a stirring scene. 

In contrast, Herzl’s first visit with 
Zangwill was a less satisfying 
experience. He maintained “that racial 


Israel 


point of view—something I can’t accept, 
for | merely have to look at him and: 
at myself. All I say is: we were an his- 
torical unit, one nation with anthropo- 
logical diversities. This also suffices for 
the Jewish State. No nation has uni- 
formity of race.” 

In conclusion one must stress that 
Herzl, in Altneuland and especially in 
the Diaries, has made clear on many 
occasions his religious faith. “Our old 
God still lives,” is a noticeable refrain. 
The imaginative concluding scene in 
Altneuland is memorable for this pur- 
pose. Here some of the prominent citi- 
zens of the commonwealth were grate- 
ful that they lived in a “new and happy 
form of human society.” The question 
arose—“What created it?” Various opin- 
ions are ventured. But the elder Litt- 
wak, the father of the newly elected 
President, quietly murmured, “God.” 
This is the last word in the book. 
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Little emphasis is placed on this as- 
pect of Herzl’s character in the large 
literature that has recently appeared 
on him. The reason is easily surmised. 
The Zionist intellectual fraternity—the 
men of letters and of thought—stem, 
with minor exceptions, from the secu- 
lar Socialist and leftist sectors of the 
movement. On the whole, these men 
are not interested in portraying the re- 
ligious qualities of Zionist figures. 


These they consider unimportant. The 
judgment is obviously an outgrowth 
of their prejudices. The religious Zion- 


ists—the Mizrahi, let alone those on 
the extreme right—ignore Herzl, the 
modernist and the non-observant. 
Their attitude is perhaps natural, par- 
ticularly today when the religious line 
of division in Israel is so askew that 
the Orthodox claim a monopoly on 
Judaism and consider any deviation 
from their conception of Judaism as a 
desertion of the faith. 

In any case, it is time that attention 
be directed to Herzl’s religious beliefs— 
if for no other reason than historical 
veracity. 





TOWARDS A PHILOSOPHY OF HOPE 


JACOB B. AGUS 


Vill 


— is it that stops the movement 

of the human spirit, causing reli- 
gion to become petrified and to congeal 
into dead certainties? On the objective 
plane, there is the peril of fragmentary 
truth. In the subjective world, we en- 
counter the fragmentation of loyalty 
through the multiple fascinations of self- 
Hlattery. And the two forms of fragmen- 
tation act as brakes, halting the advance 
of human thought and sentiment. 

First, the fragmentation of universal 
truth. It is our fate, as human beings, 
to accumulate knowledge bit by bit, and 
every new discovery looms so large as 
to obscure the rest of the horizon. Our 
abstractions glance off the roundness of 
reality like tangents, touching it and 
moving beyond it at one and the same 
eee 

In this, the second installment of his ex- 
tended essay (see Judaism, Spring Issue, 1960), 
the author sees in the prophetic ethos inspira- 
tion and direction for a healing reconciliation 
of the tragic split that has occurred in the 
consciousness of modern man, fractured be- 
tween objective knowledge and the ineluctable 
strivings of the human spirit to relate itself 
affirmatively to the divine ground of being. 
Indicating the cul-de-sac and social aberrations 
and agonies to which the neglect or discount- 
enancing of either dimenison has led, Dr. Agus 
holds out hope for a fresh synthesis in a re- 
capture of the prophetic mood and position, 
one that held both the objective and subjective 


aspects of the human spirit in fruitful, creative 
balance. 


time. As subsequent generations build 
upon the tangential abstractions of their 
predecessors, they move farther and far- 
ther away from the turbulent depths of 
existence. A reaction against “the life 
of reason” then takes place, in the name 
of the logic of life itself. The pendulum 
of the soul swings inward until the par- 
tial truths are integrated and absorbed, 
readying the soul of the age for new 
ventures into abstract, objective knowl- 
edge. But an age may be so fascinated 
with its limited truths as not to dare 
venture into new domains. This is espe- ‘ 
cially true when the fragmentary vi- 
sions of reality have had a hard struggle 
to win acceptance. Ideas cannot become 
mass-ideals, unless and until they have 
become invested with powerful emo- 
tional valence, but this very mass-appeal 
generates mass-pride which prevents the 
mind from contemplating any fresh 
truths. 

This relationship of the faith of the 
individual to that of the community con- 
stitutes one of the inveterate paradoxes 
at the heart of religion. It is the social 
function of organized religion to fortify 
and celebrate the values of society. In 
this aspect, it is a powerful, conserving 
force. On the other hand, insofar as 
it is “the cutting edge of the soul in its 
quest for reality,” it seeks freshness of 
approach, novelty of insight, new levels 
of creativity. Hence, every forward step 
in the life of faith takes the form of 
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rebellion. Nothing new in faith is born 
without social tension between those 
who behold new horizons of objective 
truths and those who nurture the glow- 
ing embers of subjective pride and the 
self-exalting sentiments of a parochial 
tradition. 

Reinhold Niebuhr has called atten- 
tion to the paradox of “moral man with- 
in an immoral society.” It is the very 
enthusiasm and devotion of man that 


leads him to exalt a communal ideal, 
but the massive stature of this ideal pre- 
vents the emergence of a more objective, 
more valid concept of social welfare. For 
instance, patriotism frequently bars the 
road to the more universal ideals of 
humanity. 

We thus arrive at the major obstacle 
to progress, the fascination of collective 
self-flattery. The brevity and precarious- 
ness of life demand the aura of cer- 
tainty, so that insights are quickly turned 
into dogmas. Within every society, the 
afirmation of its objective values is 
quickly associated with the assertion of 
the supreme worth of the existence of 
the society itself. The passions of ethni- 
cism, once aroused in behalf of any 
truth prevent any effort that would limit 
the worth or range of that truth. Dogma- 
tism and ethnicism are the twin obstacles 
of the dynamic life of the soul. Both 
carry the “Name of God,” but in vain. 
Their aim is to “magnify and sanctify” 
an existing society or a time-conditioned 
ideal, not to magnify and sanctify the 
One, “whose seal is truth.” It is the 
function of all organized religions to 
preserve the intellectual insights and the 
moral values of the past for the guidance 
of contemporaries. To discharge these 
functions, religions tend to endow these 
insights and values with the aura of 
eternity and Absolute Truth, so that 


fragmentary truths are converted into 
“infallible dogmas” and values of rela- 
tive merit are transformed into inflexible 
commandments of infinite duration. 

The paradox of religion then con- 
sists in the fact that its own negation 
as a living quest is implied in its af- 
firmation as a social reality. Does it fol- 
low that the quest of religions is forever 
frustrated and that any hope for man- 
kind can not be found in the annals of 
man’s organized faiths? Several investi- 
gators have arrived at this conclusion. 

Let me recall the thinking of a great 
Russian philosopher, Nicholas Berdyaev. 
He pointed out that culture, the totality 
of man’s great ideas, is always the cre- 
ation of the few, and that culture quick- 
ly degenerates into the dead molds of 
civilization, since ideas can be sold to 
the masses only by appeals directed to 
their emotions. But the utilitarian am- 
bitions and self-seeking sentiments of the 
people transmute ideals of universal 
meaning and value into symbols of col- 
lective pride and arrogance, undoing the 
arduous labors of saints and philoso- 
phers. Such is the pessimistic philosophy 
of Berdyaev, reflecting the despair of 
great minds with the shoddy standards 
of the populace. 

If we are to find the dawn of hope 
in the bloody tale of blundering and 
stumbling that is the history of man- 
kind, we must be persuaded of the pos- 
sibility and practicality of two tasks— 
first, that a conscious and mighty syn- 
thesis of objective knowledge with sub- 
jective feeling, of science and religion, 
remains a reasonable possibility and a 
valid goal at all times; second, that the 
masses of people can be persuaded to ac- 
cept the practice of rational-moral self- 
scrutiny and self-criticism as a religious 
imperative. 
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Rationalists find the principle of evil 
in the resistance offered by the populace 
to the rigors of thought. In their view, 
society can achieve perfection only if 
the aristocracy of the intellect is wedded 
to political power. Since the consumma- 
tion is not apparently possible in a de- 
mocracy, they see little hope ahead. Mys- 
tics seek a harsh and lonely road to 
salvation, which only the elite few can 
take. Romantics idealize the people and 
excoriate the pride of reason. For them, 
the principle of evil lies in the rootless- 
ness of the intellect. Since leadership in 
the modern world is so utterly depend- 
ent on intellectual progress, they find 
salvation only in idle dreams of retreat- 
ing into the dark caverns of the past. 
To us, the principle of evil lies in the 
imbalance of the human spirit and in its 
failure to grow by way of the dynamic 
dialectic of intellect and emotion. Our 
hope is centered on the attainment of 
a dynamic equilibrium between reason 
and faith, and between the religions of 
the masses and the insights of their 
leaders. 


IX 


Let us consider closely these two de- 
siderata of a hopeful philosophy of life; 
first, the possibility of a fresh synthesis 
of man’s objective search for knowledge 
and his subjective quest for harmony 
with the final ground of all existence. 
All too often, this question is presented 
in the framework of controversy, as if 
the rightness of either science or religion 
implied the wrongness of the other. Ac- 
tually, the very possibility of meaning- 
ful progress is at stake, since the advance 
of the human spirit in either direction 
exclusively marks the defeat of mankind. 
Those who are trained to maintain the 
objective orientation of the human mind 


sometimes forget that the retreat of the 
soul into a shadowed inner world is part 
of the inescapable rhythm of life. And if 
the subjective realm is ignored, all the 
manifestations of primitive myth and 
self-aggrandizing superstition are certain 
to come back with a vengeance. 

In the modern world, dogmatism has 
been declining steadily in power, since 
the seventeenth century. But in its place, 
ethnicism has been rising in inverse pro- 
portion. Dogmatism derives from the 
investing of subjective formulae with 
objective certainty. As religious dogma- 
tism gave way before the advance of 
objective knowledge, the vacuum in 
the interior life of people was gradually 
filled by the growth of nationalism and 
racism, in all its forms. On the threshold 
of the Nineteenth century, the German 
Enlightenment had shattered the chains 
of dogma, and the Romantic movement 
arose to forge the new chains of mystical 
nationalism. While ethnicism is a primi- 
tive feeling, modern nationalism sub- 
orned into its service the diverse ob- 
jective disciplines of history, anthro- 
pology, biology, etc. Yet, all these data 
of objective knowledge were employed 
selectively, subjectively and with malice 
aforethought in order to flatter the re- 
surgent pride of primitive instinct. The 
modern period has made auto da feés 
unfashionable, even as the medieval 
period had ruled out human sacrifice 
as an abomination, but the sacrifices to 
Moloch were not only continued but 
multiplied in both the medieval and 
modern eras. The subjective fanaticism 
of nationality has taken the place of the 
subjective pathos of religion. In the Sov- 
iet world, a new dogmatism deriving 
from Nineteenth Century science and 
a new ethnicism masquerading as hos- 
tility to the “cosmopolitanism” of the 
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West, have arisen to fill the psychic 
vacuum left by the official banishment 
of religious dogmatism and nationalism. 

We live in an age of marvelous and 
rapid growth of knowledge, but the 
unitary architecture of wisdom is lack- 
ing. The massive mountains of data are 
not related and brought together. We 
suffer from a dichotomy of the soul, 
with the subjective values of religion 
being kept apart from the discrete facts 
of objective knowledge. The voice of 
religion is stifled and made irrelevant 
by the dead weight of rituals and dog- 
mas with which it is associated, while 
the pathos of subjectivity drives mankind 
from one dungeon of fanaticism into 
the other. 

The seeds of hope cannot be nourished 
in a society where the values of religion 
are unintegrated with the insights of 
objective research. The pathos of sub- 
jectivity is then wasted on rituals and 
dogmas, while the tender texture of 
society is left to its own devices. Man's 
objective powers grow apace, but the 
ideas of the few are not articulated into 
the ideals of the many. The prophets 
of knowledge glare at the priests of sen- 
timent, and never do the twain meet, 
while primitive passions forge illegiti- 
mate unions with the fragments of un- 
integrated knowledge that are strewn 
about. Can religion come to glorify the 
insights of objectivity? Can religion 
which ministers to our subjective needs 
once again embrace the goals of reason 
and lead the battle against the Molochs 
of the modern world? This is the central 
whether the masses of mankind can ever 
question of our time. 

Related to this query is the doubt 
learn to accept criticism of their collec- 
tive actions as a religious imperative. 
The distinction between the values of 


the “creative minority” and the pas- 
sions of the masses has always led 
learned men to despair of the future. 
This is why Goethe insisted, Der Klei- 
ner Gott ist stets derselben Schlag and 
Plato foretold the ultimate ruin of a 
democratic society. Soviet philosophy as- 
sumes that the masses are moved only 
by economic pressures and that all ideal- 
istic creations are irrelevant and useless. 
We have already mentioned the pessi- 
mistic refrain of Berdyaev, insisting that 
only the few create the pure, self-authen- 
ticated values of “culture,” while the 
masses transform these values into the 
coarse coin of utilitarianism and ma- 
terialism. 


X 


The rise of the Hebrew prophets pro- 
vides the one answer to the two ques- 
tions—the possibility of a synthesis be- 
tween the objective and _ subjective 
phases of the human mind, and the hope 
of the people accepting the practice of 
self-criticism as a Divine command. 

The double character of the biblical 
prophets is rarely appreciated. Com- 
monly the prophet is regarded as a 
“charismatic personality,” who was gov- 
erned by the mystical feeling of being 
guided by Providence. To be sure, the 
prophets were mystics and they certainly 
believed that their words reflected the 
Will of God. But, at the same time, the 
prophets were philosophers, attempting 
to apply the rational-moral conscience 
to the events of their day and to the 
heritage of tradition. It is interesting to 
note that the earliest interpreters of 
Judaism to the Greek world described 
the Hebrew prophets as the teachers of 
the Hellenic philosophers. 

Every creative advance in the history 
of both Judaism and Christianity con- 
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stituted a return to the freshness and 
originality of the prophets, though dif- 
ferent movements emphasized the di- 
verse facets of the prophetic conscious- 
ness. The prophet is the representative 
of classical religion, as it seeks to achieve 
a dynamic equilibrium between the mys- 
tery of subjective inspiration, the call 
to objective reflection and the challenge 
of focusing the light of rationality and 
the fervor of piety upon the ethical is- 
sues of the day. 

By the nature of his task, every 
prophet brought a fresh nuance into 
his interpretation of the Word of God. 
He was not a mere child of tradition, 
even when he preached the virtue of 
loyalty to tradition. He was not the prac- 
titioner of ancient arts, as were the other 
representatives of faith and virtue in 
Biblical times. Jeremiah insists that 
“There will not be lost Torah from 
the priest, the word from the prophet, 
counsel from the sage.’ (Jeremiah 18:18) 
Both the sage, teaching the international 
wisdom of his day, and the priest guard- 
ing the specific ritual of his tribe and its 
hallowed tradition, were professionals. 
They were apprentices for many years, 
learning their “trade” and relying on the 
authority of their masters. Also, their 
place in society was fixed—the one culti- 
vating and training the intellect, the 
other ministering to the devious ways 
of the human heart. 

The prophet was the agent of the 
living synthesis of wisdom and piety. 
Moreover, he added an original empha- 
sis of his own which highlighted the 
relevance of both the priest and sage. 
Stressing the centrality of the ethical is- 
sue, he brought the shrine and the lec- 
ture hall into the dusty market-place. 
Ethics, as we have seen, is made possible 
by the amplitude of the wave of man’s 


spirit, as it oscillates between the two 
poles of objectivity and subjectivity. In 
the shifting circumstances of social life, 
new challenges are presented daily to 
the custodians of the human spirit. The 
prophet as the man of action stood be- 
tween the sage and the priest, harmoniz- 
ing their respective traditions and ap- 
plying them to the varying needs of his 
time. For this reason, the Jewish re- 
ligion, continuing the prophetic tradi- 
tion, stressed consistently the rightness 
of deeds rather than the correctness of 
creeds. 

The prophets must be distinguished 
from the “prophetizers,” who practiced 
the arts leading to mystical frenzy and 
ecstasy. As prophets, they were also sep- 
arate and distinct from the sages, who 
taught “wisdom” and from the priests 
who guarded the sacred rituals and 
scrolls though some of them may have 
come from the ranks of these function- 
aries. Their characteristic feature was the 
conviction that the “still, small voice” 
of conscience was also the voice of God. 
As mystics, they watched intently for 
the light of guidance to appear in their 
souls; as philosophers, they identified 
the art of rational-moral criticism with 
the Divine imperative. They were agents 
of revelation in both its intuitive and 
rationalistic phases and in the domain 
of ethical action which derives from the 
synthesis of love and reason. 

They were passive, like the mystics, 
conscious of the vanity of all human at- 
tainments, but they were also active, in 
relation to God, pleading, demanding, 
storming the Heavens. They withdrew 
from public life, trying to shun the un- 
holy fires, the restless tremors, the driv- 
ing storms of social affairs; in the privacy 
of direct communion of the alone with 
the Alone, they shut out the noise of 
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the market place and hearkened to the 
Word of God, but at the same time, 
they always came back to the commun- 
ity, as faithful messengers and leaders 
of public affairs. Who more than they 
knew the emptiness of human wisdom 
and the frailty of man’s intellect? yet, 
they dared confront God with their rea- 
soned arguments, their ethical assertions 
of right and wrong, their rational—moral 
insights. Abraham exclaims, “Can it be 
that the Judge of the whole earth will 
not do justice?” and Jeremiah cried out, 
“Just art Thou, O Lord, but judgment 
I shall speak with Thee—Why is the 
way of the righteous prosperous?” There 
was a dynamic equilibrium in the soul 
of the prophet between his self-surrender 
and his self-afirmation in regard to God. 

The prophets represented, therefore, 
a perfect synthesis between the two ori- 
entations of the human soul, proving 
that the objective values of reason can 
be turned into luminous ideals for a 
whole people and that the sacred herit- 
age of a people can be elevated and re- 
fined by rational—moral criticism. All 
that is truly great in the Judeo-Chris- 
tian heritage goes back to this essential 
unity of objective thought and subjective 
feeling in the teaching of the prophets. 


Xl 


This unity is seen firstly, in their 
critique of ritualism; secondly, in their 
transformation of ethnicism. 

Ritualism is an expression of man’s 
retreat from the grey world of reality, 
in several ways. Firstly, every rite is based 
on ancient tradition, which was ab- 


sorbed in childhood. As man probes his 
inner soul, he encounters the experi- 
ences of childhood and the impact of 
tradition within the core of his being. 


Secondly, most rituals but especially 
those of sacrifice articulate the philoso- 
phy and pathos of the unconscious—sin 
is a quasi-physical taint that can be 
washed away by priestly lustrations or 
projected unto scapegoats. Thirdly, all 
rituals symbolize by their very irrational- 
ity the dark, unreasoning depths of hu- 
man nature; hence, they channel the 
yearnings of the mysterious soul within 
us for unity with the Great Mystery 
above and beyond us. Ritualism is thus 
the symbol and vehicle of the subjective 
phase of religion. 

By the same token, nationalism trans- 
fers the focus of devotion from God to 
the collective being of the ethnic group. 
It is “my people,” “my blood,” “my 
mystical, inner, national soul” that is 
extolled and magnified. Nationalism is 
utterly subjective and romantic, even as 
devotion to the public welfare, conceived 
in the rational terms of statehood and 
strictly 
utilitarian. Nationalism glorifies the in- 
visible and the intangible self-image of 
the people, which is frequently only 
vaguely related to the actual facts of 
the situation. 

Living at a time when sacrifices and re- 
ligious rituals pervaded the whole of 
life, the prophets dared to assert that 
God is not mollified by such devices, but 
that He seeks the offering of ‘‘a broken 
spirit.” Though heaven is His chair and 
the earth His footstool, He looks to the 
“poor and the lowly in spirit.” A thou- 
sand different ways lead to His nearness, 
and in every place, where people gather 


citizenship, is objective and 


in sincere worship, howsoever they call 
on their god, incense is offered to His 
Name. His will is expressed in this 
classic formulation—‘‘He hath told Thee, 
O Man, what is good and what the Lord 
desires from thee, but to do justly, to 
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love mercy and to walk humbly with the 
Lord, Thy God.” 

Greater by far than their transcend- 
ence of ritualism was their refinement 
and transformation of nationalism. 
Time and again, they reminded their 
people that the principles of right and 
wrong are far more important than the 
material advantages of any policy. A 
nation should seek greatness by the 
knowledge and the love of God, not 
by way of pursuing the worldly ambi- 
tions of wealth and power, fame and 
cleverness. The prophets courted mar- 
tyrdom at the hands of the zealous pat- 
ritoteers of their day. But, in their own 
way, they were fervent patriots, loving 
their people with every fiber of their 
Precisely because they loved 
their people, they sought for them the 
highest possible distinction—that of as- 
suming the role of a “prophet-people,” 


soul. 


bringing “light to the nations.” Their 
people were to seek greatness through 
service, blessedness through conferring 
blessings upon the whole of mankind, 
redemption through liberation from sin 
and dedication to the ideals of God. The 
acme of Israel’s glory was to be its role 
as the “suffering servant” in the drama 
of mankind. 


XU 


The greatness of the prophetic achiev- 
ment was not merely its transcendence of 
ritualism and ethnicism, but the fact 
that they preached this message in the 
name of God and through the agencies 
of faith. In Greece, there were several 
schools of philosophy, and some of them 
managed to attain the same triumph of 
the rational-moral faculties over the im- 
pulsions of blind faith and ethnic pride. 
But the philosophers, representing the 
objective orientation of the mind, had 


hardly a common bond with the Greek 
people, with their day by day faith, 
their feelings and their hopes. Pagan 
religion, where it was most effective, 
glorified the mystery of life and catered 
to the subjective needs, fears and super- 
stitions of the people. Pagan philosophy 
represented the arduous efforts of the 
mind in its search for truth. But between 
these two articulations of the human 
soul in its quest for reality there was 
no inner, necessitous connection. In the 
later centuries of the Greco-Roman 
when attempts were made to 
bridge the gap between philosophy and 
popular religion, the two domains were 
so far apart that any association be- 
tween them could only appear to be 


world, 


artificial and contrived. 

Because philosophy in the _post- 
Socratic and post-Platonic era lacked the 
moral fervor of faith, it could not keep 
its own disciples from wandering off into 
the blind alleys of cynicism, epicurean- 
ism and mysticism. Lacking any intimate 
contact with the religion of the people, 
philosophy could not generate a sus- 
tained movement for the amelioration 
of the social ills of their day. 

Paganism in the classical world was 
Janus-faced, compounding myth and 
magic, cruelty and slavery, desperate 
sensualism and hopeless despair on the 
popular level along with flashes of philo- 
sophical humanism in all their diverse 
forms. And the refinement of philosophy 
was socially powerless as the mythology 
of the people was rationally untenable. 

The spirit of melancholic despair that 
pervaded the classical world appears 
strange to moderns. But, the men of 
reason in the ancient world knew them- 
selves to be hopelessly isolated. And the 
mythology of the people articulated the 
anxieties and fears of man’s “collective 
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unconscious,” which is deeply pessi- 
mistic. All mythologies reflect the blind 
power of fate, which crushes all human 
efforts to overcome the manifold ob- 
stacles of life. Mythology interprets the 
world in terms of the categories of life 
—the love interests of the gods account 
for human affairs; the world has come 
into being as the result of some conflict 
among the gods; the rhythm of Spring 
and Autumn is due to some process in 
the life of the gods; man finds salvation 
by identifying himself with the god that 
dies and is reborn. With biology pro- 
viding the basic key to the mystery of 
existence in pagan mythology, despair 
is inevitable, for all that is born is fated 
to die. 

By contrast, the prophets brought to 
their people a message of hope and con- 
solation in the bleak days of defeat and 
disaster. They saw the “Spirit of God” 
as containing the values of man’s spirit, 
in their perfection. “Grass withers, blos- 
soms wilt, but the Word of God stands 
forever.” Their concept of God was an 
ideal extension of the soul as it is aware 
of the mystery of its own being and as 
it views the validity of its values. Main- 
taining a dynamic equilibrium between 
mystical faith and rational reflection, 
they were enabled to transform the life 
of their people, and to generate undying 
fervor in behalf of the rational-moral 
ideals of the life of wisdom. They trans- 
formed the arts of self-criticism into 
a divine exercise. Opposing the impulses 
of ethnicism, they persuaded the people 
to subject their actions and judgments 
to scrutiny in the name of a higher, 
Divine law. They refined the faith of 
the people with the acid of objective 
values and standards, and they fortified 
these attainments of objective reflection 
with the help of religious fervor. 


The dynamic equilibrium of the pro- 
phetic consciousness gives us the mean- 
ing of spirit in action. It stands for the 
unity of man’s essential values. That 
which is true is also good, also beautiful, 
also a compelling summons to social ac- 
tion. To-day the term, spirit, or spiritual 
has a hollow ring, because the awareness 
of this unity is now extremely rare. In 
every generation, this unity of spirit 
needs to be re-experienced, precisely be- 
cause the quest of reality is oriented 
in two opposite directions. Spirit does 
not exist in man, but like light, between 
man and Reality. Spirit is one, in its 
source, the human soul; it is asserted 
and apprehended in the exalted mo- 
ments of religious experience; its unity 
on the open horizons of every age is al- 
ways a goal and a vision, not an accom- 
plished fact. 


This is why the prophets insisted so 
universally on the unity of God. That 
God, as seen in nature and in human 
nature, is One means that the values of 
humanity, in their objective rationality, 
and in their subjective depth, are one 
in essence. To overlook the unifying 
source of the “Spirit of God” is to exalt 
truth at the expense of goodness, or 
beauty at the expense of both. But these 
fragmentized values are idols, false and 
misleading. Says the prophet, Isaiah 
concerning Abraham, “For one I called 
him and blessed him.” 


XII 


What is it that we learn trom the ex- 
ample of the prophets concerning the 
spiritual perplexities of our time? Is the 
prophetic synthesis at all relative to 
our problem?—I believe it is directly 
relevant, for the culture of our time 
draws its inspiration from both Hebraic 
and Hellenic sources, with neo-pagan 
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elements contending against the Judeo- 
Christian heritage of the prophets. We, 
ioo, are Janus-faced, with philosophy 
moving off blithely in one direction and 
religion in the other. Only today, popu- 
lar religion comes in diverse forms of 
ritualism, ethnicism, the neo-magic of 
pseudo-science and the neo-mythologies 
of romanticism. And philosophy is di- 
vided into many branches that 
not one another. 

Of ritualism, we need hardly speak. 
Clearly, a large portion of our public 
thinks and lives as if the symbolic and 
dogmatic shell of faith were its soul and 
substance. This observation applies to 


know 


all faiths. Even many thinking people 
identify religion with the rites and myths 
that they absorbed in childhood. They 
grow in many different directions, but 
their swaddled in 


nursery garments. More importantly, per- 


religions remains 
haps, the objective domain is now pre- 
empted by a thousand different dis- 
ciplines, and only subjectivity, in its 
diverse expressions, appears to be the 
proper field of religion. 

Ethnicism is very largely a form of 
religion in our time. The editors of 
our papers consider it their duty to 
extol the actions and policies of our 
State Department almost automatically 
and without criticism. When Senator 
Mansfield came out with a remarkable 
appraisal of our foreign policy in ref- 
erence to Berlin and West Germany, 
a well-known editor of one of our largest 
dailies commented—“He spoke as if he 
were a representative of the United Na- 
tions.” This was the Senator's ultimate 
error—he dared to think in objective 
terms, as a citizen of the world! But, 
is not objectivity the very quality that 
we should most seek in all discussions 
of foreign aftairs?— 


Unhappily, Kierkegaard’s “‘subjectiv- 
ity is truth” has been translated for more 
than a century into the collective and 
secular terms of nationalism. The mas- 
sive wars of the Twentieth Century 
were brought on by this perverted piety, 
which afhrmed objective truth and the 
rational criticism of national policy to 
be mankind's “original sin.” In spite of 
the enormous slaughter of the Second 
World War, which was caused by the 
deliberate determination to think with 
one's blood, instead of one’s brain, we 
still have not reached the point of 
recognizing objectivity itself as a Di- 
vine imperative. Religion is still ex- 
pected to “magnify and sanctify,” bless 
and extol whatever is affirmed to be 
national policy, not to generate enthusi- 
asm for a supra-national, all-human ap- 
proach, 


XIV 


The difference between religion and 
magic has been variously understood. 
Professor Frazer pointed out that reli- 
gion persuades, while magic compels— 
i.e., the worshipper implores God to help 
him, while the magical practitioner 
manipulates the occult powers so as to 
achieve his private ends. To the religion- 
ist, God is mystery, standing beyond all 
human grasp; to the magician He is a 
thing that can be turned this way and 
that. To the man of religion, the values 
that he and God share are all-important; 
his own fulfillment is envisioned against 
the background of a hierarchy of values 
that is both human and Divine. To the 
practitioners of magic, ancient or mod- 
ern, values are of no account, and man 
seeks to achieve “success,” in terms of 
the market-place. 

Much that passes for religion in our 
time is neo-magical. The “power of posi- 
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tive thinking” is described as something 
concrete, pliable, capable of serving hu- 
man ends. The “bitch-goddess of Suc- 
cess,” in the language of D. H. Lawrence, 
is elevated to the highest pedestal—all 
else is but a means to this supreme goal. 
Religion is not conceived as the quest 
for unity with Reality, but as an instru- 
ment for getting on, sitting on the im- 
portant boards, manipulating God and 
influencing people. 

Along with the perversion of “positive 
thinking,” there prevails today the vogue 
of “peace of mind.” In an age when 
“tranquillity pills’ are consumed by the 
millions, it is natural to think of re- 
ligion, too, as a kind of “pill,” which 
through the combination of Bible and 
Freud brings on the boon of peace. 

Prophetic religion was neither mag- 
ical nor medicinal. It did not transform 
God into a portable battery of mysteri- 
ous power, nor did it seek to charm 
people into bland tranquillity. On the 
contrary, the opponents of prophecy, 
we are told, made it their policy to 
shout “peace, peace.” The true prophets 
preached the glory of continuous tension, 
for it is in tension that “the cutting 
edge” of the spirit is brought to light. 
Theirs was a heroic, manly faith that 
extolled the strenuous virtues, not those 
that relax, comfort and beguile. The 
prophets called men to act in the day- 
time world with courage and resolution. 
Theirs was a daytime faith of action and 
vision, not solely a nighttime faith of 
self-hypnosis, of “leaps into faith,” of 
auto-intoxication with the “dark speech” 
of theologians. 

Popular versions of depth-psychology 
provide the veneer of science for the 
neo-magical types of religion. Now, re- 
ligion today must embrace the truths 
of psychology, as it needs to take ac- 


count of truth wherever it is found. 
But, religion possesses its own values and 
its own genius. While the psychiatrist 
aims at the goals of “health,” or “ad- 
justment,” or “contentment,” the man 
of religion aims at goodness, greatness, 
the love of man and the love of God. 


XV 


Apart from the channels of organized 
religion, certain myths arise, from time 
to time, in the shadowed recesses of sub- 
jectivity. These myths may well become 
powerful social forces, if the objective 
orientation of the soul is denied the 
powerful support of religion. We tend 
to think of myths as creations of the 
primitive era of human life. But the 
primitive mind is reborn in every gen- 
eration. Spiritual values need to be trans- 
mitted by the process of education, but 
primitive ways of thinking spring nat- 
urally and, as it were automatically, into 
being. 

The mythologies of nationalism are 
the clearest examples of the tendency 
in modern times to create fresh myths. 
They are all characterized by the assump- 
tion of a dark and mysterious “national 
soul,” that is apprehended in intuition; 
by an attempt to explain the whole his- 
tory of mankind in terms of this “na- 
tional soul” and the opposition to it by 
the forces of Satan; by the tendency to 
attribute all that is good and noble 
to the mysterious operation of this “na- 
tional soul” and all that is evil to its 
opposite. The ideology of Nazism, as 
worked out by Alfred Rosenberg, was 
a conscious attempt to promulgate the 
“Aryan myth” as the basis for a re- 
surgent and invincible German Empire. 
The Jew was assigned the role of devil 
and scapegoat in this attempt to evolve 
a perverted philosophy of life out of the 
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natural subjectivity of nationalism. Few 
people realize that the Nazi ideology 
had deep roots in German culture. Ro- 
senberg’s The Myth of the Twentieth 
Century was actually only a restatement 
of Fichte’s Characteristics of the Nine- 
teenth Century. The philosopher of Ger- 
man nationalism at the threshold of the 
Nineteenth Century already divided 
mankind into two classes—those who use 
their intellect (Verstand) and are always 
wrong, generating the manifold evils 
of modern industrial society, and those 
who use their intuition (Vernunft,) 
which is their exclusive, inborn gift, and 
are always right, creating all the great 
achievments of culture. Naturally, ac- 
cording to Fichte, the Germans were 
pre-eminently the chosen people of Ver- 
nunft, as the Jews and the French could 
only make use of Verstand. To trace the 
line of development from Fichte to 
Rosenberg is to write the history of 
German Romanticism, in all its multi- 
farious manifestations. 

But the Germans were not the only 
creators of national mythologies. There 
was Adam Mickiewiz with his concept 
of Poland as the Messianic people. There 
was Danilevsky with his interpretation 
of the whole of world history as a con- 
test between Germanic-Latin Europe, on 
the one hand, and the Russian-Slavic 
world, on the other hand. The pan- 
Slavic movement of Russia was a power- 
ful reactionary force, dedicated to the 
concept of Russia as the Messiah of man- 
kind. Dostoevsky devoted his magnifi- 
cent talents to this doctrine, and Walter 
Schubart added the weight of his learn- 
ing to the assertion that Russian cul- 
ture was an expression of the “Mes- 
sianic soul,” 

Nor is mythology the peculiar product 
of European cultures. Hofstadter de- 


scribes the “agrarian myth” in his fine 
study of the Age of Reform. (Social Dar- 
winism in American Thought.). The 
dragon’s teeth of anti-Semitism are 
scattered the world over, and they are 
compounded of myth and hate and 
frustration in equal proportions. New 
myths are arising even now in Africa 
and Asia, with the white man taking on 
the role and disguise of the devil. Com- 
munism began its career as a scientific 
analysis of European capitalism, but it 
has long ceased to base its appeal on 
purely intellectual arguments. Today it 
draws its strength from the dark under- 
world of mythology, where the shining 
white knights of the proletariat battle 
incessantly against the fat, grinning 
black-coated devils of capitalism. And 
“free enterprise,” too, has its mythology, 
one that has been aptly named, “Social 
Darwinism.” 

In the seventies and eighties of the 
Nineteenth Century, Darwin's and Spen- 
cer’s ideas were utilized as a demonstra- 
tion that laissez faire economics was the 
invariable law of nature, hence the law 
of God. The competitive struggle in so- 
ciety was only an expression of the oper- 
ation of the law of “natural selection,” 
and any interference with it was both 
futile and immoral—futile because nat- 
ural law cannot be resisted, immoral be- 
cause it tended to make for the “survival 
of the unfittest.” This argument held 
sway for nearly a generation, and when 
it was finally overcome, the racist inter- 
pretation of “social Darwinism’ came 
to the fore in a brief but feverish flirta- 
tion with “Anglo-Saxonism,” and _ its 
“manifest destiny.” However, American 
infatuation with the myth of Anglo- 
Saxon supremacy came to an end in the 
first World War. The brutal abuse of 
the racist myths by the German militar- 
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ists brought on a revulsion of feeling 
and a return to the liberal philosophy of 
the American tradition. 


XVI 


All the mythologies that have ever 
convulsed the fevered imagination of 
man share one quality in common. They 
all operate on the analogy of life—the 
processes of biology determine the cat- 
egories of judgment. All of culture and 
religion are merely subtle forms of the 
struggle for survival. The dumb, un- 
conscious dynamic will of man underlies 
all the sophisticated creations of the 
human mind, determining their shape 
and form. Hence, the “biologism” of the 
Darwin—Spencer era; hence, too the 
psychologism of the Freud era; hence, 
too, the “class-struggle”’ of historical ma- 
terialism, of Max, Lenin and the Com- 
munist world, 

All philosophies which draw their cat- 
egories from the events which make 
life possible, rather than from the val- 
ues which life makes possible are 
bound to be dehumanizing, for they de- 
grade that which is human and mental 
to a plane of reality, which is pre-human, 
at least, pre-cultural. They are also 
bound to be pessimistic, for the melody 
of life always ends in death. 

Now, all “organismic” theories of so- 
ciety are essentially subjective. While 
they may marshal any number of data 
in support of their thesis, they direct 
their appeal to instinct, intuition and 
native enthusiasm, rather than to mind, 
morality and objective judgment. 

In contrast, we plead for a “spirit- 
centered” conception of man and so- 
ciety. By “spirit,” we do not mean a 
rigid body of rational laws, principles 
and religious doctrines, but the unity 


of all values as they are unfolded in the 
course of man’s quest for reality, a quest 
that alternates between the depths of 
subjectivity and the furthest reaches of 
objective reason. Spirit is celebrated in 
worship, but articulated incompletely in 
the diverse patterns of culture. The re- 
ality and validity of human _ values, 
esthetic, ethical and religious is the basic 
axiom, though the content and nature 
of any one value may be periodically 
re-examined, This axiom may also be 
called an assertion of faith, but it is 
that residual minimum of faith that our 
human nature invariably contains as it 
confronts the mystery of existence. When 
we search for truth, in all its mystery 
and complexity, we face the world with 
a double attitude—a willingness to let 
the outer facts of reality impress them- 
selves upon our minds and a whole- 
souled listening to the truth already con- 
within our self. This double 
orientation of the human mind outward 


tained 


and inward, is the primary starting point 
of all “spirit-centered” philosophies. 
Their content is never completely spelled 
out, though they will be articulated 
anew in every generation. Their com- 
mon quality is a way of thinking—assert- 
ing the truth and validity of man’s inner 
life, while also driving toward the 
noblest peaks of disinterested contem- 
plation. Such philosophies contain the 
seed of hope, for they assume and ex- 
press the validity and triumph of human 
values in the scheme of things. 

What then is the import of a “‘spirit- 
centered” philosophy of life to the men 
and women of our day? How does it 
combat despair and elicit hope in the 
peculiar circumstances of our time? 

Its message is twofold—it issues a call 
for the return to faith and it challenges 


us to embrace the objective approach 
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to all social problems as a Divine im- 
perative. 

The first message of a “spirit-centered” 
philosophy is the assertion of its own 
worth. The hunger for knowledge needs 
no utilitarian justification; it is true to 
human nature and to the universal sym- 
phony of creation. Similarly, the yearn- 
ing of the self for unity with the Di- 
vine Will is a fundamental source of 
values. The concern of the human soul 
with its place in the Divine scheme of 
things is ineluctable. If the religious 
phase of life is ignored, myth and magic 
rush in to fill the vacuum thus created. 
The “mystiques” of nature and of the 
tribe take up the psychic energy which 
un irreligious generation leaves unused. 

At the same time, our call for the re- 
turn to religion does not imply a re- 
jection of the rationalistic approach. On 
the contrary, religion in its dynamic es- 
sence contains the pathos of philosophy 
and the ideal of contemplation as well 
as the feelings of mystical piety and the 
ideals of philanthopy. Faith and the 
transcendence of ritualism and dogma- 
tism imply each other, as the swing of 
the pendulum, in one direction, implies 
its eventual return to the opposite di- 
rection. A faith that fails to embrace 
the criticism of its own sources and in- 
stitutions is no longer a living reality. 

Out of the subjective life of religion, 
the values and ideals are born which en- 
dow the life of the individual with su- 
preme worth, counteracting the collectiv- 
ist pressure that modern life generates 
even in a capitalistic society. As we are 
herded together by massive social forces, 
we might well become a formless, face- 
less herd, unless we learn to guard the 
citadel of privacy in our soul. And that 
citadel is the soul, as it confronts the 
dark, mysterious Source of its own being. 


The second message is the plea for 
the acceptance of the objective approach 
as a Divine imperative. He, too, prays 
who wrestles with his soul or researches 
in the laboratory or fashions new pat- 
terns of beauty. This means firstly, the 
pursuit of knowledge and the esthetic 
domains of culture, not for their utility, 
but as ends in themselves. We are to 
envisage a domain of spiritual values, as 
supervening above the stresses and strifes 
of our competitive world. In this realm, 
our soul may find a secure anchorage 
of meaning and purpose. 

But the most important expression of 
objectivity in our life today consists in 
the need to surmount the perpetual 
fancies and myths of ethnicism. The ten- 
dency to glorify all that is “our own” 
is an expression of man’s inalienable 
subjectivity, but if subjectivity is em- 
braced in the dynamic equilibrium of 
religion, it should be possible to emulate 
the prophetic example and to deflate 
the recurring myths of ethnicism, as 
promptly as they arise. 


XVII 


The great challenge to our way of life 
is presented by the surge of Communism. 
This global movement derives mo- 
mentum from the nature of our machine 
civilization, on the one hand, and from 
the “mystique” of the machine on the 
other hand. The mounting pressures of 
economic life tend to build up the values 
and ideals of mass-culture, leaving little 
room for the individual. At the same 
time, the Communist “mystique” takes 
the machine as the basic analogue of 
life, considering all ideas and ideals to 
be only subjective. The Communists do 
not recognize in theory that there can 
be objective judgments of right and 
wrong, true and false. For all that is 
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“idealistic” and “spiritual” is to them 
secondary and suspect. 

It is always tempting to fight sub- 
jectivity with subjectivity—this is how 
the bloody wheel of war was kept a- 
whirling in its gory rut, century after 
century. To combat Communism by an 
intensification of subjectivity means to 
oppose everything that they favor, with 
equal zeal and blindness, to foster that 
which they combat and with unbounded 
devotion, to counter-poise the two forms 
of modern fanaticism, that of religion 
and nationalism, to the impassioned zeal 
of the Communists. It means, in short, 
to make of nationalistic anti-Commu- 
nism, a religion. 

Our analysis calls for the contrary ap- 
proach—the celebration of the ideal of 
objectivity. In spite of their materialistic 
philosophy of life, the Communists re- 
tain a high degree of objectivity. Their 
emphasis on education and the sciences 
inevitably produces a mentality that can- 
not be utterly constrained by the chains 
of dogma. As against a truly free world, 
where the myths of ethnicism and dog- 
matism are subjected to scrutiny, the 
Communists have no real defense. Vic- 
tory, then, benefits all and harms no one. 

In recent years our nation has led the 
world in the direction of objectivity— 
through the founding of the United Na- 
tions and through the projection of the 
principle of giving assistance to under- 
developed countries. We still have a long 
way to go, in the development of a body 
of international law, in the acceptance 
of the authority of the World Court, in 
the development of a type of public serv- 
ant whose loyalty is to the society of 
mankind as a whole, not to any par- 
ticular country. If citizenship of the 
world is to be accepted as a worthy 
ideal by all, some people must be al- 


lowed to choose such citizenship as their 
career and their way of life. 

This method calls for the unlimbering 
of the processes of growth in the human 
spirit, by deepening the wells of inspir- 
ation in our personal life and by ex- 
panding the horizons of objectivity in 
the affairs of our nation. This process 
generates the radiance of hope in two 
ways—by refreshing the fountains of re- 
newed life, through the instrumentalities 
of religion, and by concentrating atten- 
tion on those faculties of the human 
mind, which alone can dissipate the 
clouds of danger that darken the vistas 
of our generation. 

In other words, we call for the rebirth 
of both a liberal faith and a faith in 
liberalism. So many of the preachers 
of faith in our time have found it nec- 
essary to shatter the spirit of liberalism 
and to undermine its faith in the per- 
fectibility of human society. Also, many 
liberals have withdrawn from the official 
creeds, with the result that the voices of 
dogmatism and ethnicism, of neo-magic 
and neo-mythology are loud in the land. 
A liberal faith that cherishes the rhythms 
of the interior life, reverencing the in- 
of organized religion, but 
transcending them, will revive the vital 
powers of faith and bring them to bear 


stitutions 


upon the problems of our day. Similarly, 
renewed faith in liberalism holds out 
the possibility of bringing into being the 
magnificent vision of the prophets—a 
world united in freedom, in truth and 
in justice. 

If one happy and creative world is to 
emerge out of the travail of our multiple 
crises, the resources of both faith and 
reason will need to be mobilized. The 
approach of dry reason alone cannot 
win the hearts of men, and the self- 


exalting genius of nationalism cannot 
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by itself create a universal society. This 
many-splendored vision can become a 
reality only if we learn to bring together 
the subjective love of national greatness 
and the objective faculty of self-criticism 
in terms of universal values. To let our 
spirit move in two opposing directions, 
in a tension that is perpetually resolved 
and renewed again, is to revive the con- 
ditions that make possible the hope of 
the ages. 

Several surveys have indicated the de- 
featist mood of our young people today. 
Chey no longer sense the charm of hero- 
ism. The heroes of the past no longer 
enthrall us—the saint of the Medieval 
Era, glorying in suffering, the philoso- 
pher of the classical world, retiring into 
the ivory tower of contemplation, the 
scientist, uncovering the mysteries of 
matter, the engineer and the technocrat, 
perfecting the machines of automation. 
Our generation is not altogether happy 
with the rapid progress of science and it 
contemplates with anxiety the advance 
of automation. Can we expect young 
people to be enthused by the prospect of 
making comfortable people still more 
comfortable? Actually, the horizons of 
heroism are wide open. 

Actually, our time calls for a new 


surge of the heroic spirit, for we stand 
at the narrow threshold of a new age, 
while the abyss of chaos yawns on all 
sides. In a way, we have outlived the age 
of heroes, for ours is the century of the 
common man. But the vision of a true 
hero can endow the life of every one 
of us with new zeal and purpose. 

The heroic vision of our time should 
be, we suggest, the prophet in his ideal 
dimensions. For he encompasses in his 
many-sidedness the great visions of our 
past. He is, at once, philosopher and 
mystic, patriot and universalist, man of 
spirit and man of action. He is the foe 
of self-glorifying ethnicism, of  self- 
sanctifying dogmatism of human ar- 
rogance in all its subtle variations. He 
stands for the love that rebukes, criti- 
cizes, and chastises as well as the love 
that blesses and sanctifies. He focuses 
the insights of reason and the wisdom 
of feeling upon the social problems of 
the day. Above all, he is the reviver of 
the free flow of the human spirit, toward 
the Mystery of the Good and toward 
the sunlight of reality. And because the 
two poles of spiritual tension are equally 
potent in his soul, he sees all things 
fresh and radiant with the golden prom- 
ise of tomorrow. 
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“Liberal Religion (Protestant)” 


Jews owe it to Dietrich Bonhoeffer to 
become acquainted with his theology, 
as a rapidly growing circle of Christian 
admirers is doing, for two reasons. He 
is, in the first place, a true blood-martyr 
to Nazism: having been an early op- 
ponent of theirs out of religious con- 
viction, he entered into the active resis- 
tance-movement out of the “Confessing 
Church,” was imprisoned in the later 
years of the war, and hanged only a few 
days before the liberation in the after- 
math of the plot on Hitler’s life. (We 
must add, just the same, and assuage 
our bad conscience for doing so by be- 
lieving that Bonhoeffer would agree, 
that our debt to the unnumbered mar- 
tyrs of Israel requires the acknowledg- 
ment, especially in the week in which 
Adolf Eichmann has gloriously been cap- 
tured, that a German Christian, a re- 
lative and colleague of prominent Ger- 
man aristocrats, was treated differently, 
almost as a human being, even during 
the hours of his final and excruciating 
agony, than were they. This must be 
remembered, with all the profound sor- 
row that we feel for every victim of 
barbarism if only because of the danger 
that a few heroes like Bonhoeffer may 
be abused by German and Gentile apo- 
logists to outshout the weeping of the 
Jewish people for its dead.) A decent 
respect for the attitudes and beliefs of 
a highly sensitive and literate person, 
forged in the crucible of suffering and 
fighting, therefore demands that we 
listen to his voice out of the grave. In 
life he was a member of our passion. 

The second reason why we must pay 
attention to his teachings is that, in 
some respects, they exhibit many marks 


of kinship with basic Jewish orientation. 
Especially toward the end of his life 
and while already in jail, Bonhoeffer 
wanted to “de-religionize’” Christianity, 
i.e. he wanted to tear down the separa- 
tion between the church and the world. 
The world is the realm of the God Who 
created it, and, therefore, religion must 
do its work within the world, not apart 
from or opposed to it. This involves 
complete involvement in the social, po- 
litical, and even technological problems 
of society. Such involvement must be 
concrete and specific, not limited to 
generalized theological or moralistic pro- 
nunciamentos. 

It should not be gathered that Bon- 
hoeffer preached a renewed “social gos- 
pel.” His faith and the doctrines which 
he taught are grounded in a quite rigor- 
ous and Christocentric theology. The 
incarnation is the event through which 
God entered into the world. Thencefor- 
ward the divine can be found only in 
the human. The Christian can particip- 
ate in the crucifixion only by experienc- 
ing the sufferings of mankind in this 
world. Thus the passion and resurrec- 
tion are interpreted in an explicitly this- 
worldly fashion. The very word “reli- 
gion” becomes suspect because it con- 
notes a faith which is_ primarily 
concerned with other-worldly salvation 
and with what Bonhoeffer calls “cheap 
grace.”’ It is true, he admits, the world 
to whose service he calls the believers 
is estranged from the word of God, but 
this does not make it a Godless world: 
the secularists with whom he was as- 
sociated in the anti-Nazi Resistance were 
surely doing God’s work, and secularism 
in the world at large was perhaps only 
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discarding the false “religion’’ to make 
room for true faith. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
follow his polemic against Karl Barth 
as the fountain-head of neo-orthodoxy. 
He, of course, took Barth very seriously, 
and Barth reciprocated Bonhoeffer’s re- 
spect. But the latter raised four fun- 
damental objections to the trends in 
Christian thought that have largely 
emanated from critical theology: they 
are so preoccupied with the fact of hu- 
man sinfulness, which they never tire of 
underlining, that they may be said posi- 
tively to call man to sin instead of away 
from it; they meddle too much with 
the private spiritual life of the individual 
instead of concentrating on the social, 
worldly task of the believer (thus the 
Confessing Church itself ended up by 
fighting exclusively for its own survival 
instead of fighting against Nazism and 
for the decent society). Barth's theology 
is too dogmatic a “positivism of revela- 
tion,” t.e. it has thrown itself unquestion- 
ingly into the arms of the totality of 
historic Christianity, thus confronting 
the outsider with the demand either to 
accept it as a whole or not at all. Finally, 
there is an excessive commitment to the 
New Testament at the expense of a due 
recognition of the this-worldly and his- 
torical emphasis of the “Old Testament.” 

Much of this sounds very familiar to 
the Jewish ear. Whether the fact that 
Bonhoeffer shared the fate of European 
Jewry influenced his Christian theologi- 
cal thinking is difficult to determine. But 
that he increasingly went back to what 
to him was the “Old Testament” and 
thus drank from the same well from 
which Judaism is nourished he stated 
himself repeatedly. When a Protestant 
can make the following statement, for 
example, the Jew knows that here is a 
man with whom the religious dialogue 
is likely to be worthwhile: “It is only 
when one knows the ineffability of the 
name of God that one can utter the 
‘name of Jesus Christ. It is only when 
one loves life and the world so much 
that without them everything would be 
gone, that one can believe in the resur- 
rection and a new world. It is only 
when one submits to the law that one 


can speak of grace, and only when one 
sees the anger and wrath of God hanging 
like grim realities over the head of one’s 
enemies that one can know something 
of what it means to love them and 
forgive them. I don’t think it is Chris- 
tian to want to get to the New Testa- 
ment too soon and too directly.” A good 
summation of the life and work of this 
man can now be found in The Theology 
of Dietrich Bonhoeffer by John Godsey, 
Philadelphia (n.d.). 

Obviously this is “liberalism” in a new 
key. (As a matter of fact, Bonhoeffer 
dissociates himself vigorously from the 
conventional liberalism of the last half- 
century. He even includes Bultmann un- 
der this heading.) It speaks the language 
of theology, takes the Bible very seri- 
ously, and—though in a free manner— 
it stands willingly on the foundation of 
the classical Christian past. 

Under the general title “Liberal Reli- 
gion and the University,” the Hibbert 
Journal (LVIII, 3, Apr. '60) prints the 
texts of four addresses delivered in the 
Chapel of Manchester College, Oxford, 
in the Michaelmas term 1959. At least 
three of them, and characteristically 
those presented by the most technical 
scholars, not that of the “social scientist,” 
exhibit the same kind of conscious con- 
tinuity with the cultural inheritance of 
the Western world. In this case, it is 
much less oriented toward the Bible, as 
would have to be expected, but, on the 
other hand, the receptivity to the “ra- 
tionalistic,” “scientific” Greek strain is 
distinctly tempered by genuine religious 
commitments. 

The opening paper by L. A. Garrard, 
“Liberal Religion and the Classical Hu- 
manist,” puts this very well. The Greeks 
have bequeathed to us, above all, their 
insistence on critical, rational veracity 
and the belief in the universality of 
spirit in man (the latter includes the 
proposition that “man is at least not 
utterly corrupt’). Thus Plato’s Academy 
had inscribed on its portals: “Let none 
but geometricians enter here.” (Cf. Pirke 
Aboth, 111:23: “R. Elazar Chisma said: 
‘The laws of the Bible concerning the 
sacrifices of birds and the purification 
of women constitute the substance of 
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religious law; astronomy and geometry 
are the after-courses of wisdom.’’’) On 
the other hand, the “divine Plato” did 
not differ from his society in taking 
cruelty and slavery for granted. Reli- 
gion, therefore, added to the stream of 
Western culture the virtues of humility, 
mercy, and sympathy. The University, 
Garrard concludes, treasures both parts 
of this inheritance. The truly educated 
man is, then, the liberal Christian, or 
the humanistic Christian, who preserves 
“this balance and broad outlook,”’— 
though he may be “less religious,’’ in 
the intense, Bible-centered, and _ theo- 
logical sense of the word, than the or- 
thodox. What a sweet epitomization of 
the ideal of the Aristotelian “man of 
the middle,” the classical humanist of 
the Christian Renaissance and the de- 
cent Englishman, when the professor 
says: “It is certainly hard to imagine 
the Oxford Greats School throwing up 
a Kierkegaard or a Barth,”"—and he wants 
to have no truck with what he calls the 
Nazi and Lutheran disregard of reason 
and the common man. In these two sen- 
tences the entire secret is enshrined of 
the best of European humanism, the 
substance of classical culture, British 
strength and morality, and open-minded 
Christian tolerance—together with the 
intellectual and theological as well as 
political fuzziness, “muddling along,” 
that can so exasperate the theoreticians. 

John Wren-Lewis discusses “Liberal 
Religion and the Scientist.” He defines 
materialism as that view which conceives 
of reality as being a “stuff” of some sort, 
material or “spiritual,”—and this can, 
therefore, include God, souls, spirit, etc. 
—and which sets out to manipulate it 
for one’s selfish benefit. By this defini- 
tion traditional religion can be as ma- 
terialistic as science. Actually both parts 
of the definition are rightly and properly 
applied to science. Science ought to and 
does operate with them. But they have 
also been led ad absurdum in this scien- 
tific age: manipulation for the sake of 
survival has been tremendously eased by 
our technological advances, and the 
categories of space and causation have 
become magnified to such proportions 
that they have outgrown human use. 


Once space assumes the shape ascribed 
to it by Einstein, distance extends into 
the extremities of outer space, and causa- 
tion is re-cast in the image of the quan- 
tum-theory, these in effect lose touch 
with human concerns. Let science, there- 
fore, be as materialistic as possible! Don’t 
muddy its waters with the insertion of 
irrelevant and scientifically invalid ethi- 
cal considerations! It will only show up 
the better the ultimate worthlessness of 
“irreligion as the primacy of utilitarian 
considerations and as the manipulation 
of people.” The road will be the more 
clearly open for religion which “recog- 
nizes that manipulation is really only 
a means to the end of achieving, further- 
ing, and enjoying relationships with peo- 
ple as people.” (One thus runs again 
into the tongue-in-cheek affirmation of 
the world which also Bonhoeffer ex- 
pounded in the belief that in this fashion 
for the entry of true religion. Cf. R. 
Kook’s statement: we must welcome 
more materialism so that we may sanc- 
tify it. Also Jean Onimus’ description of 
contemporary art as spiritually empty in 
a spiritually empty modern world—thus 
an essentially “realistic” art—from which 
he goes on to conclude: “The illness-at- 
ease which such realism causes can be 
the point of departure for a_ chain- 
reaction: religious anguish is not far.”’ 
(Judaism, VIII, 4, this column.) ) ‘“Ma- 
terial categories are only abstractions.” 
Scientifically “we try to live in the world 
on an l[-it, utilitarian basis,” whereas 
in fact it is, humanly and morally, an es- 
sentially I-thou, personal reality. Dreams 
show us nature as it really is for human 
beings, namely as an inter-personal ob- 
ject. Therefore, Wren-Lewis concludes, 
science performs a profoundly religious 
function: it removes false “spiritual” 
notions from man’s vision of the mate- 
rial world and provides the human vacu- 
um which true religion must come to 
fill. He refers to Karl Heim’s The 
Transformation ef the Scientific World- 
View, but clearly Martin Buber shines 
through everything he says. 

As the = Philip Leon speaks 
about liberal religion. He arrives at 


basically similar conclusions. The Greeks 
define reality in terms of past and pres- 
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ent experience, religion in terms of an 
undefined future and hope. By this defi- 
nition modern man is largely Greek. 
But facts cannot constitute reality be- 
cause there is no room left between 
them for moral, human, and spiritual 
truth. This is the trouble with the world 
as we see it today: we know so many 
scientific facts that they virtually cover 
up God. God is of no use to the scienti- 
fic endeavor, and He should not be, 
for He cannot explain any individual 
phenomena; He only explains all of 
them together, their final purpose. God 
is thus not to be found in nature, in 
past and present reality—and this is as 
it should be. “Religion is more a mode 
of accepting and responding to than of 
explaining the universe.” ‘The real God 
is Nothing—as the mystics have taught 
us. Don’t, therefore, argue about for- 
mulations! This is antithetical to liberal 
religion. Religion is all search, first the 
search for that which one wants to 
search for, namely God, and then the 
search for Him. The God that can be 
formulated in theological doctrines is 
only a means to the end of the true 
God, the deus absconditus. And this is 
precisely the world as it is presented to 
us today, a world without God, a world 
in which God is Nothing, the world of 
science in which Laplace had no room 
for the religious hypothesis. But this is 
also precisely the world with the greatest 
potential for religion: out of such a 
world of divine nothingness God may 
create a divine world ex nihilo,—religi- 
ous men can create a religious world 
ex nthilo,—and God is exactly what re- 
ligion defines as the nature of reality: 
the future. This, Leon says, is the mean- 
ing of the beginning of Psalm 22: “My 
God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me? Yet Thou art holy.” 

These approaches to liberal religion 
differ noticeably from one another. 
There is an especially visible gap be- 
tween the theological, Bible-centered at- 
titude of the Christian Bonhoeffer, on 
the one hand, and the humanistic, cul- 
tural liberalism of the English univer- 
sity professors. One significant factor 
they have in common, however: their 


sense of continuity with the past, their 


respect for the intellectual and spiritual 
foundations on which they stand, be 
these now Christian or the substance of 
Western culture, their realization that, 
whatever new directions they may want 
to turn to, these can be taken only on 
the map which has been designed in 
its basic structure within the world- 
view of historic occidental man. Their 
liberalism is not a revolt against the past 
as rather, at least in intention, a per- 
petuation and viable continuation of it. 
In this respect they differ together from 
much of what has conventionally gone 
under the label of “liberalism” in the 
last three generations. This conventional 
liberalism has been terribly cock-sure 
of its own wisdom and superiority. It 
was not concerned with the legitimate 
problems of the meaning of historic reve- 
lation in our time but rather declared 
that it possessed a better modern revela- 
tion of its own, nor with the harmony 
of Greek and Jewish truths but rather 
discarded them both quite cavalierly 
in favor of a brand-new truth. This is 
an attitude which one usually also finds 
embodied in the philosophical writings — 
of logical positivists and semanticists 
who decline to discuss the perennial 
problems of historic human thought on 
the ground that these are meaningless 
problems and who, instead, prefer to play 
with delightful mathematical games 
which they admit they have themselves 
invented. It is just this posture of being 
outside the stream of historic philosophy, 
theology, and religion which has char- 
acterized much of established religious 
liberalism. 

Only one of the participants in the 
panel of the Hibbert Journal exempli- 
fies this kind of liberalism. H. L. Short 
writes on “Liberal Religion and the 
Historian.” As a historian he approaches 
religion with the typical bias of the 
19th-century historicist. He submits 
that a liberal historian studies history 
by putting himself into the psychologi- 
cal shoes of the actors in history and 
thereby learns how to act rightly and 
how not to act wrongly in similar his- 
torical situations. Christianity enters the 
picture inasmuch as it provides its ad- 
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herent with a perspective from which 
to look at the facts of history so that 
lessons for the good life may be derived 
from them. 

If such a view can still be taken seri- 
ously at all, it must be pointed out that 
it asks none of the cogent questions and, 
in laying down its own ree 
raises all sorts of insoluble ones: what 
are the facts of history? How are they 
to be determined and by whom? How is 
it even conceivable that we could recon- 
stitute the psychology of historical act- 
ors? What reason is there for thinking 
that my mind and the mind of a pre- 
cursor of mine several centuries ago 
operate similarly even under identical 
circumstances? Are two situations ever 
sufficiently similar to permit lessons to 
be drawn from one for the benefit of 
the other? What determines the right 
and wrong of a course of action, and 
what defines the good life—since Chris- 
tianity obviously does neither? 

The well-known minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Boston, Jack Men- 
delsohn, presents similar views in Why 
Iam a Unitarian (N.Y. ’60). In a chapter 
entitled “But what do Unitarian be- 
lieve?”, he enumerates the “doctrines” 
of liberalism: creedlessness, freedom of 
belief, respect for reason and science, 
diversity with unity, and social morality. 
Most of these attitudes are, of course, 
very virtuous. One hates to quibble with 
virtue, and in practical life one is often 
amicably associated with the liberals be- 
cause of their well-meaning virtuousness. 
But one would wish also for a little more 
intellectual virtuosity so that one’s de- 
sire for truth and precision could be 
satisfied a bit more adequately. A com- 
parison, for example, between this Uni- 
tarian program and historical Judaism— 
which was hardly “liberal” in this sense 
—shows up the fuzziness of such think- 
ing. When we had creeds they were not 
what Mendelsohn claims they must al- 
ways be, final, complete, binding, above 
reason, and divine; one need only re- 
member the agitated fate of Maimonides’ 
catechism. When we had no creed in 
the technical sense we were more bound 
to divine and heteronomous laws than 
at any other time. Creedlessness and free- 
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dom thus have no necessary relationship 
with one another. As for freedom of 
belief, Judaism has certainly always 
granted this, and yet we have also al- 
ways had the ‘“‘authorities” and “experts” 
which Mendelsohn so fears. There is 
then no relationship between expertless- 
ness and freedom either. Has Judaism 
ever been outbid in its respect for reason 
and science? It is the very formulator of 
creeds and legal authorities who have 
been the unequaled exponents of ration- 
alism and science—and yet, with all its 
intellectual liberalism and rational so- 
briety, historic Judaism has certainly 
also taught the doctrine of human sin- 
fulness to which the Unitarian attributes 
crippling effects on the progress of truth. 

All this is in reality merely an intel- 
lectually very supercilious irresponsi- 
bility. It lightly disregards the facts and 
texts of history, Jerusalemite and Athen- 
ian, as well as the accumulated spiritual 
and cultural heritage of the West. In- 
stead it proceeds blithely to bandy about 
the quite shallow slogans of modern 
times, freedom, reason, science, and 
goodness—and men are asked to accept 
this as a theology. As Leo Baeck once 
said: “If the century tries to suppress 
the millenia, then insecurity afflicts the 
people;” we siand in an_ historical 
Vacuu}lil. 

(In view of the ecclesiastical merger 
which has since taken place between the 
Unitarians and the Universalists, Men- 
delsohn’s chapter on “Who are the Uni- 
versalists?” is of some interest. As is so 
often the case with civilized liberals, 
he tells amusing stories—though the 
writer is told by a Universalist friend 
that to the insiders they are rather old 
chestnuts. When asked what the differ- 
ence is between Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists, the answer is given: accord- 
ing to the latter, God is too good to 
damn man—according to the former, man 
is too good to be damned. The sugges- 
tion has also been made, presumably 
by a Unitarian, that for the combined 
denomination a name should be chosen 
that would consist of the first two syl- 
lables of the name “Universalism” and 


of the last three of “Unitarianism.”) 
The Personalist, put out by the Phi- 
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losophy Department of the University 
of Southern California, Apr. '60 (XLI, 
no. 2) also contains two statements re- 
garding liberal religion. E. L. Allen, in 
“Towards a Liberal Theology,” dis- 
tinguishes between the truths of religion 
which are to transform, not inform, 
and whose formulations are, therefore, 
to be taken as symbolic, and scientific 
truths. The former must never, how- 
ever, be permitted to get away from the 
latter. Religion also needs science to 
clarify, criticize, and communicate. 
“Even where reason is transcended, such 
transcendence must be justified at the 
bar of reason.” Thus he demands, per- 
haps a little late in the game, the his- 
torical study also of the New Testament. 
The Christian legitimacy of such free 
religion derives from the “risen Christ,” 
that is to say “the living Christ,” not 
“the Christ of the empty tomb,” the 
“Christ” who lives in the heart of the 
living believer and continues to be pro- 
ductive of new truth and goodness. What 
is the relationship of this “Christ” to 
the historical Jesus? He is “neither to 
be identified with the historical Jesus 
nor to be sundered from him.” How 
do you do this, it might be asked. And 
what is reason, one might add. (There 
is always this disturbing dogmatism 
about one’s own thinking as being ra- 
tional. Was Thomas Aquinas an ob- 
scurantist? Is it not often true: reason 
is what I believe; unreason is what does 
not agree with me?) Joseph Margolies 
moves along similar lines in “Religion 
Revisited.” Religion, he declares, is in- 
herent in human existence. It is properly 
based on only one fundamental insight: 
the effervescence of everything, includ- 
ing ourselves. To live according to this 
religious insight means to live fully in 
this effervescent world and yet to be 
aware of its effervescence and thus to 
be ultimately beyond it. For this pur- 
pose religion devises myth and ritual. 
So defined secularism does not oppose 
religion; it only opposes magic and dog- 
ma, t.e. the endeavor to proclaim the 


symbolic truths of religion as scientific 
ones. (Here we return to one of the mo- 
tifs we have previously discerned in 
Bonhoeffer, Wren-Lewis, and Onimus). 
“Religion is the courage, not the rule, 
of judgment.” Therefore also, religious 
arguments are meaningless: all authentic 
religion is simply the individual dis- 
covery of the secret effervescence of life 
and individual ways of transcending it. 
The moving honesty and strenuous 
endeavor together with the historical ab- 
surdity which usually infuse such in- 
dividualized and self-reliant liberalism 
are perhaps best illustrated by a truly 
offbeat recent Jewish publication. Emil 
Weitzner has written Meditations of a 
Humanist (N.Y. '59). He has tried to 
re-write many psalms and traditional 
Jewish prayers in order to eliminate all 
those expressions which depend on the 
belief in a personal God and which in 
other ways might offend a “universalist,” 
humanist conscience while retaining 
those parts which articulate a_ Jew’s 
“identification with and amazement at 
the mystery within the continuum 
of (Jewish) history and (its) spiritual 
eh ee He has done so for the benefit 
of a group, we are informed, which 
has been discussing these problems for 
two years and which may yet come to 
need a full liturgy. (Protestants, under 
such circumstances, would presumably 
discard liturgy altogether or would 
simply write a brand-new one. To be a 
Jew and to discard history, on the other 
hand, seems impossible, even to an icono- 
clastic “liberal.”) Probably no more ef- 
fective refutation could be invented than 
the author’s own version of, for example, 
the Shema and the Alenu: “Hear, O Is- 
rael, the universe is one, all mankind 


one! ... It shall be that you shall love 
your fellow-man For their union 
with the ancients, tell them of the 


ancient days, of doorpost signs, phyl- 
acteries ...” “Are we distinguished from 
the pagans of the world? ... Yet we must 
answer nay.” Yet we must answer nay. 


» 
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She’Elot U’Tshuvot Mi-Ma’Amakim 
(Responsa from the Depths) by Ephraim 
Oshry, New York, N. Y. 1960, 300 pp. 

One of the crucial problems agitating 
world Jewry, or at least that segment 
which is concerned with Jewish religion, 
is the adjustment of the Halakhah to 
contemporary Jewish life. Rabbinic 
leaders in Israel and in the Diaspora 
obstinately refuse to make the Halakhah 
responsive to the contemporary indus- 
trial and economic scene, and to the 
needs of modern Jewry. In Israel this 
refusal has resulted in profound dis- 
satisfaction, and in tremendous loss of 
esteem for Judaism in general and for 
the rabbinate in particular. 

What makes the position of the Israeli 
Rabbinate so incomprehensible is the 
fact that there is abundant precedent 
for modifying Biblical law, often to the 
point of actual abrogation. The Prouz- 
bul which Hillel enacted actually sus- 
pended the Biblical provision cancel- 
ling debts during the Shemittah—the 
seventh year. Hillel suspended the Bibli- 
cal law for purposes of social welfare, 
“Tikkun h’Olom’’. Rabbenu Gershom’s 
proscription of polygamy is yet another 
example. In the face of these and other 
radical enactments, the obstinacy of the 
Israeli Rabbinate is deplorable beyond 
words. 

What makes it much more than de- 
plorable is the fact that in the hands 
of a discerning and learned rabbi, deeply 
conscious of the realities of Jewish ex- 
istence, the Halakhah can be molded to 
meet the demands of modern industrial 
life in Israel and the needs of Diaspora 
Jewry. This fact is splendidly and nobly 
demonstrated by this truly unique and 
touching volume, containing a collec- 
tion of heart-rending responsa. 

The author, now the rabbi of the 


Beth Midrash Hagodol Synagogue, was 


the only rabbi to survive the Nazi de- 
struction of Kovno and Slobodka—two 
cities of tremendous Jewish cultural life. 
His “Churban Lita” is a heartbreaking 
and detailed account of how the Nazis 
did to death slowly and painfully the 
20,000 or more Jews living in these two 
cities, plus hundreds of thousands of 
Jews they brought there from other 
European lands for annihilation. 

During the Nazi years of oppression, 
and after liberation, Jews came to him 
with a host of religious problems. De- 
spite inhuman suffering, despite daily 
confrontation with death, the Jews re- 
mained zealous for Jewish law, and were 
most eager to live in accordance with 
Jewish religious practice. In most cases, 
this of course proved impossible. The 
fact that the more devout brought to 
Rabbi Oshry their religious difficulties, 
testifies to their piety and heroism. 

The volume contains only thirty-one 
of the many questions which the author 
received during those horrible years. 
What is amazing is that in every in- 
stance but one, he finds Halakhic justi- 
fication for escaping from the rigidities 
of the Halakhah. As one studies the 
questions, which on the surface permit 
only one decision, L’Chumra, one can- 
not but be astounded, first at the learn- 
ing of the author, and secondly at his 
boldness in discovering reasons for al- 
lowing Jewish men and women under 
stress to evade and often violate Hala- 
chic provisions. 

Permission to practice birth control 
is one example of this beneficent ten- 
dency. Though strictly prohibited from 
the Biblical point of view, even the 
Talmudic sages permitted its practice 
in three cases where they believed that 
pregnancy would be injurious to the 
woman. 

The Nazis had issued an-edict that 
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every pregnant Jewish woman was to 
be killed on sight. Rabbi Oshry was 
asked if contraceptives could be used 
in this grim emergency. The responsum 
quotes from tractate Jebamoth 12:2, 
which identifies the three women al- 
lowed to practise birth control, for 
reasons of health, and because the fe- 
male is not under the obligation to 
“be fruitful and multiply’. Since preg- 
nancy under present conditions would 
involve grave danger to life, Rabbi 
Oshry decided that contraceptives for 
use by the women was permissible. And 
the fact that the embryo would share 
the fate of the mother, proved added 
justification for this decision. 

In the face of the population explo- 
sion which is one of the dominant 
characteristics of our age, and which 
constitutes a formidable threat to our 
civilization, would not the Orthodox 
Rabbinate be justified in suspending 
the Biblical law against birth control, 
for reasons of health and social wel- 
fare? 

Artificial abortion is one of the most 
erievous transgressions against Jewish 
law. In view of the Nazis edict that 
every pregnant Jewish woman would be 
killed on sight, was it not permissible 
to induce such an abortion? Rabbi Oshry 
again decided in the affirmative, in 
order to save the life of the women. 

Pious Jews zealously guard against 
the removal of the beard. For many, 
the beard is a symbol of “the image. of 
God”, and a devout Jew would no 
more think of shaving his beard than 
of committing murder! 

A Nazi decree designed to humiliate 
the Jews required the removal of the 
beard. Even rabbis and scholars were 
not exempt. Since they were among 
the very first to be killed by the Nazis, 
it proved for some a means of post- 
poning the inevitable fate. Only two 
in the entire ghetto of Kovno refused 
to obey the decree—Rabbi Abraham 
Shapiro, the chief rabbi, who was well 
known to the Nazis, whom they brutally 
murdered a short time after occupying 
the city, and a Hassid by the name of 
Feival Zussman, who was killed in a 
“Children’s Action” later on. 


A pious Jew in a slave labor cam 
asked Rabbi Oshry whether he could 
remove the beard with a razor, which 
the Bible expressly prohibits, since no 
other instrument was available. The 
decision was in the affirmative—since 
otherwise, his life would be in danger. 

The Shofar which is to be blown on 
Rosh Hashanah must be perfect, free 
of defects. In the Kshodarer Concen- 
tration Camp, the author was asked 
whether it was permissible to use a 
slightly damaged Shofar, none other be- 
ing available. And again the decision 
was in the afhrmative, on the ground 
that a perfect instrument could not be 
obtained, and secondly, to afford the 
prisoners the opportuinty to fulfill a 
great Mitzvah prior to their inevitable 
death. 

The fifth responsa reveals the terrible 
humiliation and suffering which the 
Jews had to endure. More than a thou- 
sand Jews were obliged to leave the 
ghetto daily for slave labor at the air- 
port, where they were tortured fear- 
fully. A pious Jew who worked in the 
kitchen preparing the black soup for‘ 
his fellow Jews, which together with one 
hundred grams of bread was their daily 
ration, asked the rabbi whether he could 
work in the kitchen on the Sabbath 
where he was obliged to cook! Such 
occupation spared him from the airport 
slave labor, which few survived for any 
length of time. The answer was that 
under such coercion, one may violate 
and desecrate the Sabbath. 

For reasons hard to fathom, the Nazis 
allowed the ghetto leaders to obtain 
a cow and to have it slaughtered ac- 
cording to Jewish law. Since salt was 
unobtainable at any price, the problem 
remained of salting the meat properly. 
The author was asked if the salting 
process, necessary prior to cooking, 
could be dispensed with since the sick, 
aged, and even the young, had not 
tasted meat for months. In addition to 
the unsalted meat, the people hoped 
that Rabbi Oshry would find a way of 
allowing them to enjoy the soup in 
which the meat was cooked. Another 
related question touched that of eating 
non-kosher meat which the Germans 
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distributed for the ghetto residents—one 
quarter of a pound per head. 

Proceeding on the theory that the 
preservation of life ranks above all the 
Mitzvot, the author allowed the meat to 
be used without prior salting, provided 
it was cut in very small pieces and 
cooked in plenty of water, which would 
then render both the meat and the soup 
permissible from a ritualistic point of 
view. On the ground of Pikuach Nefesh, 
the non-kosher meat was also declared 
permissible for those whose physical 
condition required meat victuals—but 
after proper salting wherever possible. 

The eighth responsa reveals much 
about Jewish life in the communities 
before Hitler, and after. One wealthy 
Kovno Jewish family was assimilated 
to the extent of having abandoned the 
rite of circumcision. The members of 
this family were among the first to be 
brutally murdererd. Only one son, 
twenty-seven years of age, survived. 
And, he was uncircumcized. Knowing 
that his death was a matter of days or 
months at best, the youth was eager to 
die as a full member of the Jewish com- 
munity. This required of course that he 
be circumcized, upon which he insisted. 

In the entire ghetto, however, not a 
single Mohel was to be found. The only 
one qualified to perform the circumci- 
sion was a Jewish physician, who un- 
fortunately desecrated the Sabbath in 
public. Should he be asked—or allowed 
to perform the operation? The decision 
was in the affirmative. In the absence 
of an authorized Mohel, Rabbi Oshry 
decided that even a Sabbath violator 
could be employed to initiate a Jew in 
the covenant of Abraham. 

The twenty-seventh She’elah is a par- 
ticularly poignant one. Despite thie 
Aryan laws which the Nazis introduced, 
young Jewish women and maidens were 
regularly set aside for the pleasure of 
Nazi soldiers. —To make the shame of 
these women permanent, the words 


“Prostitute for Hitler's Soldiers’ were 
tattooed upon their arms. One such un- 
fortunate woman was miraculously re- 
united after the war with her husband. 
All their children had been killed. When 
the husband discovered the tattoo, he 


was shaken to his very depths. The 
woman asked the author if Jewish law 
permits her husband to resume marital 
life with her, or is he obliged to divorce 
her (as some men actually did), thus 
compounding the misery of the unfor- 
tunate victims of German bestiality. 

The decision of the author is notable 
as it is humane. Not only did Rabbi 
Oshry prohibit husbands from divorcing 
wives who were forced into a life of 
shame by the Nazis, but he declared 
it most meritorious, a mitzvah, in fact, 
for the husbands to keep such wives 
and to forget the past. Furthermore, 
he saw no need to remove the obnoxious 
words. Instead of a badge of shame or 
degradation, the tattoo, he wrote, should 
be regarded with pride; devised by the 
murderers to humiliate the righteous 
women of Israel, the inscription should 
become for them and for our people a 
badge of honor. 

Rabbi Oshry’s responsa from the 
depths are truly a testimonial to the 
piety of Jews even when facing death 
daily. They are a testimonial, too, to 
the compassion and humanity of a 
learned rabbi who interpreted Jewish 
religious law in the “lenient” tradition 
of a Hillel. 

His example of courage and fearless- 
ness in making the Halakhah a source 
of life and inspiration, can be followed 
by the rabbinic leaders in Israel and 
in the Diaspora with great blessing to 
our people and faith. 

‘THEODORE N. Lewis 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Liberty and Letters, The Thoughts of 
Leopold Zunz. By Luitpold Wallach. 
Publication of the Leo Baeck Institute 
of Jews from Germany, by the East and 
West Library. London’ 1959, pp. 
XI+ 157. 

Leopold Zunz, the founder of the 
Science of Judaism, is now almost for- 
gotten. His numerous important studies 
and works, all written in German, are 
rarely read, studied or even quoted. 
While it is true that no one who writes 
a history of Jewish culture or literature 
can afford to ignore his writings, few 
will take the time to read them. Al- 
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though they are very valuable and can 
be used as source material, better works 
have been written since in various 
languages, and they are more accessible 
to the modern reader. Modern writers 
and scholars have also utilized materials 
which were not known to Zunz. How- 
ever, Zunz’s voluminous works have re- 
mained classical in Jewish historical 
literature, and will be studied by stu- 
dents and scholars. 

Leopold Zunz was truly a son of his 
time and of his generation. He parti- 
cipated in the political events of his 
epoch and had great hopes that the 
revolutionary movement would bring 
about the complete emancipation of 
the Jews. Few of those who have read 
his studies on Jewish suffering or homi- 
letics would think that he was fighting 
for suffrage or that he eulogized those 
who fell in the revolution of 1848. It is 
worthwhile noting that a Yiddish news- 
paper, which appeared at that time in 
Lemberg, published an article defend- 
ing Zunz’s right, as a rabbi, to partici- 
pate in the progressive movement. In 
an eulogy for Jewish youth that fell 
fighting in Vienna, Zunz called upon 
Jewish youth to participate in the 
revolutionary struggle, and to demand 
equal rights for the Jews. 

The primary purpose of Leopold 
Zunz was the struggle for complete 
Jewish emancipation, and the Science 
of Judaism was to serve that end. While 
Zunz stressed the fact that Science of 
Judaism must be objective, that it 
should investigate all aspects of the 
Jewish past thoroughly and scientifically 
without any utilitarian purposes, never- 
theless it must help to secure equal 
rights for the Jews, and bring about 
their complete emancipation. 

As a “radical”, Zunz stressed the fact 
that when the Dutch people liberated 
themselves from the yoke of tyrants 
and priests, they granted humane treat- 
ment to the Jews. The same would 
happen in other lands; as the people 
become emancipated they would grant 
the same emancipation to the Jews. 
Zunz also expressed the opinion that 
in a free world the great religions 
would eventually be fused into one 


world religion, and that the Jewish 
religion will form but one element in 
this new religion. Zunz believed that the 
Jews would disappear, first as a na- 
tional or ethnic group, then as a reli- 
gious faith; only the Science of Judaism 
would remain. The Science of Judaism 
was, then, to Leopold Zunz more impor- 
tant than the Jewish people, for while 
the Jews would disappear, Chochmat 
Yisrael would remain. However, since 
the Science of Judaism was to serve 
solely the purpose of Jewish emancipa- 
tion, once it attained its aim, why should 
it remain or survive? Here, evidence of 
Zunz’s ambiguity as well as that of his 
generation is undeniable and one sees 
the reason why German Chochmat 
Yisrael, with all its accomplishments and 
triumphs, cannot mean much to our 
time. 

Leopold Zunz tried to fit the Science 
of Judaism into the cultural pattern 
of his time. Being a classicist and deeply 
influenced by the writings on the clas- 
sical period of Europe, Zunz sought to 
evaluate Jewish culture, tradition and 
religion from the same point of view 
To Zunz, Judaism was a neglected cul- 
ture that belonged to classical antiquity 
and therefore deserved to be studied 
and investigated. But while the studies 
of Greek antiquity aimed at a revival 
of European culture and utilized the 
Greek and Roman classics for that pur- 
pose, Zunz had in mind something 
else. His aim was to show how im- 
portant classical Jewish culture was, 
and hence how deserving the Jews of 
his time were of equal rights. Jewish 
scholarship’s purpose was essentially 
utilitarian. To Geiger, the Science of 
Judaism meant, at least, a strengthen- 
ing of Reform Judaism, a step towards 
the further development of Judaism. 
But even this limited aim was too 
much for Zunz, who was primarily in- 
terested in political ends. 

The concern of the author is an as- 
sessment of the aims of Leopold Zunz, 
and hence he deals with those writ- 
ings wherein the political ideology of 
Zunz is expressed and developed. It is 
therefore more of a political work on 
Zunz than an evaluation of his accom- 
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plishments in the field of Jewish scho- 
larship. However, one must add that, 
in spite of the political aims of Zunz, 
his studies have an intrinsic value and 
remain important as source material 
for further studies. 

Dr. Wallach analyzes Zunz’s periodi- 
zation of Jewish history which even- 
tually ends with the fusion of the Jewish 
religion into a world religion. As a be- 
liever in progress, science, liberalism 
and freedom, Zunz believed in the ap- 
proach of the new age, which would be 
the last period of Jewish history. To 
the contemporary reader, Zunz’s concep- 
tion of the imminence of the final 
period of Jewish history sounds naive 
and most unconvincing. We can under- 
stand him; he was a child of his age, 
and that belief was widespread among 
liberals. However, his periodization of 
the earlier periods of Jewish history 
certainly influenced many Jewish his- 
torians, including Simon Dubnow and 
the latter’s followers. 

Dr. Wallach writes in typical German 
style weighing down his acount with 
a mass of detail. Though rewarding 
reading, the volume is no easy task. 

Evias SCHULMAN 
New York, N. Y. 


A Theology of Election: Israel and the 
Church, by Jakob Jocz, Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, London, 
1958, 227 pages. 

I still remember that when a decade 
or more ago, Samuel S. Cohon reviewed 
in a Christian journal a study of mine 
on Christian-Jewish relations and anti- 
Semitism, he was careful to identify 
himself as a representative of the Jewish 
faith. In the spirit of Rabbi Cohon’s 
fine objectivity, I should forewarn read- 
ers of a Jewish journal that my own 
religious commitment is Christian and 
that, accordingly, they must be espe- 
cially on guard against “reviewer's 
bias.” 

Speaking of bias, I do not envy the 
author of A Theology of Election. Jakob 
Jocz is a Hebrew-Christian. The Chris- 
tian community as a whole is hardly 
noted for welcoming Jews into its 
midst, whatever their affirmations of 


faith. Nor can the Jewish community 
be expected to rejoice over the defec- 
tion of one of its sons to another fold. 
Yet when we aproach the matter from 
a scholarly point of view, Dr. Jocz’s 
ualifications must be judged indepen- 
dently. While, as we shall note, some of 
his assertions and conclusions are not 
above criticism, he belongs to the in- 
creasing company of those who have 
in recent years ventured to join in a 
Jewish-Christian dialogue that is at once 
intellectual and serious. The unique- 
ness of the author’s contribution lies 
in the paradox of maintaining a He- 
brew-Christian perspective on the. one 
hand and a dialectical relation between 
Judaism and Christianity on the other 
hand. Or perhaps it is not a paradox 
after all, since the Jewish-Christian is 
one who carries on the dialogue within 
himself. 

Primarily, the treatise under review is 
constituted of straight-forward theologi- 
cal exposition, although not in a man- 
ner devoid of polemical and apologetic 
elements. The framework is biblical and 
historical. In fact, an indirect contribu- 
tion of the study lies in the bringing 
together of a great amount of historical 
data. The author considers successively 
the relation of Church and Synagogue; 
the issue of Law as revelation in con- 
trast to other modes of revelation; the 
threefold relation of the Jewish people, 
Israel, and the Christian Church; a 
theological understanding of election; 
and the peculiar place of the Hebrew- 
Christian. 

Regrettably, zeal for his adopted faith 
forces the writer into both factual over- 
simplifications and spiritual errors at 
a few places. Thus, Jocz seeks to estab- 
lish the claim that “by accepting the 
principle of direct approach to God,” 
the Synagogue “has by-passed the basic 
principles” on which the Old Testa- 
ment faith was founded (page 38). A 
fundamental _historical-methodological 


assumption of the author is that the 
Old Testament and the Temple must 
serve as both starting-point and testing 
ground for the _historical-theological 
understanding of both the early Church 
and rabbinic Judaism—in contrast, for 
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example, to the “mistake” of trying “to 
fit primitive Christianity into the 
framework of Pharisaic Judaism” (page 
34). Accordingly, it is not strange that 
Jocz should underplay the role of the 
Prophets, except where he relates their 
lonely and iconoclastic role to the life 
of the Hebrew-Christian. 

Equally questionable is the charge 
that whereas in Torah “‘a ‘separate’ peo- 
ple means a holy people, in the Syna- 
gogue it means a ‘separated’ people” 
(page 101). There is little comprehen- 
sion here of the leavening influence of 
the Jews and Jewish faith. Jocz bases 
his contention against those “who claim 
that Jews can enter the Kingdom of 
God by a different way than that of the 
Cross” upon Jesus’ parable of the Pha- 
risee in Luke 18: “Spiritual pride is 
the most subtle and deadly form of 
pride” (page 137). As an erstwhile Jew, 
the writer ought to know better than 
this. Must the Hebrew-Christian ignore 
the fact that the Cross can and has be- 
come an instrument of the most un- 
speakable sins? Maybe it is left only 
to the faithful Jew, who bears indelibly 
within his soul the scars of Christian 
persecution, to testify to a much more 
diabolical pharisaism, that of using the 
cross of the Jew Jesus as a weapon 
against his own people. Perhaps we can 
all be charitable enough to grant that 
for the Christian believer the “blood 
of Jesus” does indeed wipe away many 
things. But ought it totally blot out 
and make irrevelant a man’s historical 
memory? 

Confessional differences between Juda- 
ism and Christianity do not, neverthe- 
less, annul their dialogic relationship. 
Paradoxically, such differences reinforce 
the relation. As we might expect, Jocz 
sets himself against any “bridge-theo- 
logy” looking to a synthesis between 
the two faiths. I presume that most 
Jews would oppose this too. The author 
assumes a dialectical stance: “The 
Church can see herself only in Israel; 
and Israel can see himself (sic) only 
by looking at the Church” (page 21). 
The dialogue centers in the question 
of revelation as Law in contradistinc- 
tion to revelation as Gospel. Despite his 
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refusal to permit any substantial con- 
tinuity between Old Testament and 
Synagogue, Jocz acknowledges an in- 
escapable and essential connection be- 
tween Synagogue and Church. “It is 
this fact which places Judaism in a 
category of its own and makes it the 
only legitimate vis-d-vis of the Christian 
Church. That link lies in the Syna- 
gogue’s unique self-consciousness” (page 
39). Subsequent pages develop this thesis 
through allusion to the special kinds of 
awareness possessed by the Synagogue, 
the “most precious” of which is the 
knowledge of election. In this way, Jocz 
succeeds, I believe, in precluding an 
ultimate divorce between historic Israel 
and the Church. With all the force 
at his command, the writer disallows 
the view that gives positive meaning 
to Jewish history only ante Christum 
natum and wholly negative meaning to 
the time post Christum natum. Jewish 
history has revelational significance in 
all times. 


For in the story of the Jewish people, 
as in no other people’s story, God 
continues to reveal one particular as- 
pect of his character: his faithfulness. 
Written over the story of the Jews 
are the words: semper fidelis; not 
Israel's fidelity, but God’s is here 
made visible. He keeps his promises: 
this is the lesson for the Gentiles. By 
revealing his faithfulness to Israel, he 
reveals it to the world; by dealing 
with Israel, he deals with the world; 
by acting on behalf of Israel, he acts 
on behalf of the world; for Israel 


and the world are never separate 
(page 98). 


I wish that Dr. Jocz were clearer on 
the question of the applicability of the 
concepts of divine election and salva- 
tion to the individual and to the group, 
and to both. He is evidently uncertain 
on this problem. At one point the 
author holds that “all the dialectic of 
history is centred in the individual; 
he is the clue to every human problem” 
(page 141). Jocz’s insistence that re- 
demption is essentially personal serious- 
ly inhibits the force of his attempt later 
(pages 160ff.) to establish a dialectic 
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between the salvation of the “world” 
and the salvation of the “individual”. 
Perhaps the only way out for him 
would be to see in the Jews, as he seems 
to do elsewhere in the study, a con- 
tinuing theological significance. (Cf. 
Editorial in Frontier, Winter 1959, page 
235.) Jocz must support a_ general 
Christian mission to the Jews. Yet the 
logic of his religious individualism ap- 
pears to obviate a special policy with 
respect to “Jews” in the abstract. This 
issue requires a great deal of clarifica- 
tion, not in order either to foster or to 
impugn Christian missionary activity 
but to satisfy the basic requirement 
of understanding the meaning of elec- 
tion and redemption. Along the same 
line, the author seems unable to decide 
whether the Jews are per se the visible 
demonstration of the faithfulness of 
God (as in the view of Karl Barth) or 
whether, as Jocz avers at the end, the 
Hebrew-Christian is the unique sign of 
the divine faithfulness. 

We may be grateful, in any event, 
for Dr. Jocz’s affirmation that whether 
we speak of Church or Synagogue the 
line between “believers” and “unbe- 
lievers” is in reality greatly blurred. 
His understanding of faith is, happily, 
a dynamic one: “The community of 
believers is the people of God in the 
process of becoming’ (page 162). We 
may be grateful too for the honesty and 
depth of the analysis which, in com- 
bination with the writer’s humility, 
keep him from the self-righteousness 
that forever follows after any man con- 
vinced of the objective truth of his 
faith. An avoidance, conscious or not, 
of both “simple moralism” and religious 
dogmatism is probably the most hope- 
ful mark of interfaith conversation in 
these times. The price of the first error 
is a candid confrontation with the prob- 
lem of truth; the price of the second 
is charity. 

What, then, unites us as Jews and 
Christians? I propose that the bond 
between us is at once moral and eschato- 
logical: “As long as there is hope for 
Israel there is hope for the world” 


(page 192). Through Israel the world 
is redeemed. 

A. Roy ECKARDT 
Lehigh University 


Griechisches Erbe in der juedischen Re- 
ligionsphilosophie des Mittelalters, by 
Erwin I. J. Rosenthal; W. Kohlhammer- 
Verlag, Stuttgart, 1960, 107 pp. 

This book whose English title would 
be: The Greek Heritage in Mediaeval 
Jewish Philosophy, shows that Judaism 
and Hellenism fight shoulder to shoul- 
der for the same goal (Plato talks, ac- 
cording to his English translator Jowett, 
like a Jewish prophet): the mutual in- 
dependence of religion and _ science. 
‘“Jehuda Halevi did not attempt to prove 
the accord between religious (value) 
and scientific truth and to defend the 
equal validity of religion. For this har- 
mony was no problem for him, since 
(practical) religion and_ theoretical 
philosophy belong to two different 
spheres” (p. 20). Being discrete en- 
deavors of the human spirit, the system 
of religious prescriptions and the system 
of scientific descriptions are incommen- 
surable with each other, hence they can 
neither refute nor prove each other. For 
lack of a common denominator, the 
famous “conflicts” between religion and 
science do not actually exist. 

Why, then, do religion and _philo- 
sophy often impress us as being at vari- 
ance with each other? To be sure, con- 
flicts arise; for instance, the antagonism 
between the heliocentric and the geo- 
centric theories. This controversy is, 
however, not a religious-scientific but a 
scientific-scientific affair. Modern science 
can disprove Biblical astronomy, a 
scientific hypothesis, but not the infal- 
lible Biblical Ten Commandments, the 
truly religious core of the Bible. The 
Decalogue is totally unaffected by any 
scientific progress, since there is no ne- 
cessary connection or internal relation 
between it and any particular astrono- 
mical theory. It is irrelevant to this di- 
vine Code how sun and earth rotate 
around each other. (The prohibition of 
adultery, for instance, abides equally 
whether the heliocentric outlook or the 
geocentric view prevails.) The Deca- 
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logue remains impregnable despite the 
obsoleteness of the geocentric presup- 
position. 

The mutual independence of religion 
and science holds also true in reference 
to the creation of the material universe. 
One cannot accept the statement: “The 
assumption of the eternity of the 
(physical) creation would shake the 
basic teachings of the Torah” (p. 22). 
The Decalogue, the essential core of the 
Bible, continues unshaken by any theory 
of creation. The Command, for instance 
that one should not commit murder 
is valid, whether our cosmos is eternal 
or generated at a certain moment. The 
only essential point for the religionist 
is the axiom that besides mechanical 
creation, there is also a spiritual crea- 
tion, one which has a beginning. In- 
deed, God gave us His Commandments 
at a certain time and at a certain place. 
The attempt to prove a point of begin- 
ning refers, not to a material order, but 
to a religious order. There is no first 
cause (fact) among causes (facts) but 
a first command (ideal ground) among 
commands (ideal grounds). 

Commandments initiate a world of 
meaningful and moral ideas, in con- 
tradistinction to the world of irrational 
and amoral mechanism. This new be- 
ginning is properly hailed as “the most 
decisive leap forward ever discernible 
in the human story” (Sir Winston 
Churchill). A “leap” is not a continua- 
tion but a spontaneous act. In the spiri- 
tual universe of the rule of law a new 
system starts abruptly beyond the ma- 
terial universe of the law of nature. 
The revolutionary ability to comprehend 
commandments (ideas) decisively dif- 
ferentiates man from animal. 

One quickly concurs with the author’s 
statement: “‘As for the summum bonum, 
human happiness, Jews, Christians, and 
Moslems of the Middle Ages agree with 
one another as well as with the Greeks” 
(pp. 7, 11, 28). All religions strive, in- 
deed, for the same aim: the happiness 
and spiritual elevation of man. They 
differ, however, in the choice of ways 
and means of achieving this common 
task, so that troublesome discord causes 
friction between them. There are un- 


doubtedly religious as well as scientific 
struggles, feuds between two religions 
or two sciences. But there is no con- 
troversy possible between religion and 
science. 

Natural science has made large strides 
since the Middle Ages. In spiritual 
science, however, time seems to stand 
still: “In essence, we discuss nowadays 
the same (theological) issues (as in the 
past)” (p. 88). Have we not actually 
retrogressed in this respect? The philo- 
sophical fervor of medieval Jewish the- 
ology cannot be duplicated in the pres- 
ent. 

Rosenthal realizes the positive as well 
as the defensive side of medieval Jewish 
philosophy: “This philosophy is not 
simply a defense (against latent criti- 
cism) but also, if not predominantly, a 
specific advance beyond the Greek heri- 
tage. This is especially true, if one con- 
centrates on the issue of the Rule of 
Law as a common theme, thus em- 
phasizing the close contact between the 
Jewish as well as the Islamic and the 
Greek way of thinking” (p. 26). The 
Torah stresses, indeed, the rule of law, 
in contradistinction to the law of na- 
ture. And it goes without saying that 
the Jewish thinker, elevated the divine 
law above the human law. 

Because of the importance of the con- 
cept of the rule of law, the two central 
chapters of Rosenthal’s book bear the 
same heading: Torah and Nomos. Their 
subtitles are: Happiness as a Human 
Goal, and Doctrines of Faith, Piety of 
Heart, and Practical Philosophy. The 
first chapter deals with: Religious Con- 
viction and Philosophical Cognition. 
This fundamental problem was the sub- 
ject-matter of our initial paragraph. The 
topic of the fourth or last chapter is: 
Revelation, Prophecy and Natural Pro- 
phecy. 

Maimonides sees, like Plato and Al 
Farabi, in Jmitatio Dei not only the 
highest perfection but also the deepest 
happiness (p. 27). He also considers the 
love of the divine Torah as genuine 
happiness, the faithfulness to the human 
Nomos merely as_ imagined happiness 
(p. 31). 

Mere contemplation is an insufficient 
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service to God. The good deed is of 
paramount importance with Jews as 
well as with Greeks and Moslems (pp. 
71, 73). 

Rosenthal arrays before the reader’s 
eye a whole gallery of prominent rep- 
resentatives of philosophy, such as 
Plato, Aristotle, Abraham Ibn Daud, 
Maimonides, Gersonides, Crescas, Albo, 
Al Farabi, Avicenna, and Averroes. 
Islamic influence upon the Jewish philo- 
sophers is no less traceable than the 
Greek impact. If only our contemporary 
non-philosophers, that is our statesmen 
would envisage how closely human hearts 
can beat if not separated by artificial 
ideologies! There is not only ‘‘a synthesis 
between the Greek and the Jewish teach- 
ings” (p. 35) but such synthesis is also 
possible between all men of good will 
dlespite varying convictions. 

Regarding the notion of prophecy, 
the author writes: “Albo differentiates, 
like his predecessors, between divine 
messengers and prophets. Only the mes- 
senger brings the divine law, and always 
speaks the truth. The natural prophet 
predicts the future, and performs mira- 
cles... According to Maimonides, three 
conditions are mecessary, in order to 
The first 


reach the state of prophecy. 
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prerequisite is perfection of the powers 
of thinking through studies. The next 
requirement is refinement of the imagi- 
native faculty on the basis of natural 
disposition. The final step is moral 
holiness. God chooses and sends anyone 
He wishes as a prophet, as long as the 
chosen person possesses good character— 
scholarship is not indispensable to 
prophecy.” (p. 55 ff.) For as we have 
seen, religion and science comprise two 
different fields. 

Two excurst (The Concept and the 
Change of the Meaning of Eudemony; 
Remarks on the The ory of Prophecy of 
the Medieval Jewish and Islamic Phi- 
losophers) of considerable length and 
valuable footnotes complete the book. 
One is grateful to Rosenthal and to the 
Institutum Judaicum  Delitzschianum 
(Muenster/Westfalen) for presenting a 
historical investigation of medieval 
Jewish philosophy to the German 
reader. But why does our author not 
also refer to the excellent book, A His- 
tory of Mediaeval Jewish Philosophy, by 
Isaac Husik, whose other works are 
cited (pp. 98, 99)? 


Morris STOCKHAMMER 


New York, N. A 
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HALACHIC DEFINITION AND 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 


Mr. Steindletz in his essay ““Hasidism 
and Psychoanalysis” (Summer 1960), 
summarizes the halachic category of 
shogeg as “inadvertent acts’’, and pro- 
ceeds to explain in psychoanalytic terms 
the measure of responsibility implied in 
the obligation of seeking expiation. Un- 
fortunately for his thesis, the matter is 
not quite that simple. 

Acts are classified as shogeg when the 
doer is unaware at the time of action 
either (a) of the date—e.g. that it is the 
Sabbath day—or (b) that his action is 
a prohibited one—e.g. that the meat he 
is eating is trefah. Now while in many 
cases such inadvertent sins may be the 
result of forgetfulness, in which the un- 
conscious mind may well play a role, 
in many other cases it is a matter of 


sheer ignorance of the facts of a par- 
ticular situation, and the sin can then 
not be attributed to any hidden urges 
or “general inclination” to sin. 

Furthermore, another case which 
should fall in the same category (on 
Mr. Steindletz’ basis) is that of the act 
done without awareness of its commis- 
sion, as outlined in Baba Kama (26a, 
b). A man must reimburse damages 
done even while asleep. In the case of 
a rock, which he never knew was there, 
that fell out of his lap, there are all 
sorts of distinctions made in the gemara 
(ad loc.): he is fully liable for property 
damage, but completely innocent of sin 
if a desecration of the Sabbath results. 

I am afraid the theory advanced is 
inadequate for a proper interpretation 
of the laws of shogeg. | 

Jacos BaAssAN 

Kingston, Ontario 
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